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OUR RECITER 


A Volume of Recitations and other Pieces 
- for Children and Young People. 


Comprising over 100 suitable pieces for School En- 
tertainments, Bands of Hope and Mercy, and other 
Meetings. 


Selected and arranged by 


Rey. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 
(Editor of “ Young Days”). 


In artistic cloth binding, gilt top, price 1/- net ; 
postage, 2d. 


The Editor says in his Introduction :—This, you see, 
is our Reciter. ere are many other reciters, of 
course, but none quite like this. The child of six, and 
the boy or girl of any age up to young people of eighteen 
and older, who may wish to recite, can find in this little 
yolume something suitable for him or her. 


LONDON : THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 


NEW DUDLEY GALLERY 
169, Piccadilly (opposite Bond Street). 
EXHIBITION OF 


DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 
by the late Epira Martineau, A.R.W.S., 
and GERTRUDE MARTINEAU, and Mrs. Basi 

MARTINEAU. 

Now open, from 10 10 6: and until February 18. 
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BLACKBURN UNITARIAN CHURCH 
SALE OF WORK 


in aid of the Building Fund, 
on February 24 and 26. 


By a self-denying effort and the assistance 
of friends, £80 was raised for this Fund last 
ear. 
Will you help a deserving Cause? 


Donations of money or goods will be grate- 
fully received and acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, GEO. PEMBERTON, Merlin-road ; or the 
Rev. E. W. SeAaty, M.A., Re«vidge - road, 
Blackburn. 


Private Wursing home. 


ites pleasant rooms for Chronic 

Invalids. Also for Sargon Medieal and 

Maternity Cases. Gravel soil. Large garden. 

Inspection at any time—64, South Side, 

Clapham Common, 8.W. Telephone : Brixton, 1403, 
Miss FLorENCE BROTHERS. 


ST. GEORGE'S WOOD, 
HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
eeok FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil. 


608 feet above sea level.—Principal, Miss 
Amy Kemp. 


ILFORD UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


High Road (near Connaught Road corner), 


The New Schoolroom will be opened by Mr. 
James 8. Beale on Saturday, February 5, 1910, 
at 4.30 p.m. ‘Tea in the New Room at 5 p.m. 
Public Meeting at 6.30 p.m. Chairman, Mr. 
JOHN Harrison. Speakers, Rev. W. H. 
Drummond, Rev. Frank Freeston, Rev. Henry 
Gow, and Rev. John Ellis. 

Music and songs. Collection in aid of the 
Building Fund, All friends are cordially 
invited. Donations should be sent to :— 


E. R. FYSON, Treasurer, 16, Airlie Gardens, Ilford. 
A. BEECROFT, Secretary, 13, Ranelagh Gardens, Ilford. 
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Books, in new condition, as published, 
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Bracing climate; aims at developing 
health, intellect, and character. Thorough 
unbroken education from 6 years upwards. 
Boys taught to think and observe, and take 
interest in lessons. All religious opinions 
honourably respected. Outdoor lessons when- 
ever possible. Experienced care of delicate 
boys. Well - equipped new buildings, 
Principal: J. H. N. SrepuEenson, M.A. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 

In the country, four miles from Crewe. 
Preparatory Department recently added, Boys 
admitted on the Foundation at half fees. 

For particulars apply to the Heap Mastpr, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 
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AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
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LiLian TAvzBot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for london Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers.—Apply to the Heap MIsTRESss. 
Term began January 15. 


A Class for Intermediate Arts Examinations will be 
formed in January. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 

Rise, NotrinGHaM. Head Master : Mr. 

H. T. Facon, B.A. Boarders. Home in- 

fluence. Private field opposite school. Tele- 

hone. Ministers special terms. Re-open 
anuary 18. . 
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competent Musicians, the accompani- 
ments are perfectly arranged, and 
THE STORIES OF THE SONGS 
and of their composers are beautifully 
told in a series of notes by 
ROBERT J. BUCKLEY, F.R.C.QC., 
while an additional charm is given to 
the volumes by a fine series of 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


appropriate to the Songs. 


ONE WEEK’S FREE EXAMINATION. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 

or 


SUNDAY, January 30. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Jonn 
ELLIs. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 11.30, Morning Con- 
ference; 7, Rev. J. HIPPERSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rey. G. C. Cressny, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, Rev. W. J. Jupr; 7, Rev. G. CritcHury, 
B.A., “Communism and Primitive Chris- 
tianity.”’ 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. Frank K. Frexeston; 7, Rev. R. K. 
Davis, B.A. 

Finchley (East), Squires-lane Council Schools, 6.30, 
Dr. J. Lionet TAYLER. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. S. Frenp. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Harlesden, Willesden High School, Craven Park, 
7, Mr. Epwarp CarLeron. ; 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11, Mr. E. R. Fyson; 7, Rev. 
F, H. Jonzs, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. CHARLES TRAVERS, of Preston. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. Han KInson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHaruEs 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHyNOWETH 
Pore. 

Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30, Mr. T. SMERDON. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPpER. 

Peckham, ‘Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. G. B. StaLLWwoRTHY. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 

F, Kennepy. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, P.S.M., Mr. P. 
Goppine; 6.30, Mr. 8. PENWARDEN. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. J. Pace Hoprps. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A.; 7. Rev. 
E. D. Towze, M.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, Worple-road, 
7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
Mummery. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

ABERYSTWYTH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweELt. 

Breminauam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30. 

Bremineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, Rev. JoHN Worstgy Austin, M.A. 

Briackpurn, King William street, near Sudell 
Cross, 10,45 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Sratry, M.A, 

Brackpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30. 

BiacKPoon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Boron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Istan 
Jones, M.A. 

Bournemouth, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. Hersert McLacuian, M.A., B.D. 

BriautTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PrizrstuEy PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GrorgE STREET. 


11.15 


CamBripaE, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 11.30 
and 6.15, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Christian Church, Ham- 
mond-hill, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Mora@an- 
WHITEMAN. 

CuELMsrorD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Mr. C. F. Hryton, B.A. 

CHELTENHAM, Bayshill Unitarian Church, Royal 
Well Place, 11 and 7, Mrs. T. B. Broapricx. 

CuEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jmngrin Evans. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
W. E. Wititams, B.A. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 
and 6,30, Rev. C. A. Grnrver, B.A. 
Dusuiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. J. 
Hamitron VaAncg, B.D. 

EvssHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Ruporex Davis, B.A. 

GATESHEAD, Unity Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. WIrtson. 

Gorton, Brookfield Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. 
GrorGcE Evans, M.A. 

GuILpFoRD, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. GEorar Warp. 

Hastrinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Josrpyu 
Woon. 

Luicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. KennetH Bonp. 

LercestER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
Epaar I. Frrep, B.A. 

LiverrooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. RospErts. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. OpcErs, B.A. 

Marpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A. LANCASTER, 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. A. Ernest 


11 


Parry. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. 
RUDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 


ODGERS, 2 


PortsmovutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. FrRepERIC ALLEN, 

PortsMouTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 
Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. E. Savetn Hicks, M.A. 
ScaRBoROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JosEPH WAIN. 

SEvENoAks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. PARMITER. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Sipmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wi~tiam AGAR. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Marruew R. Scorr. 

Soursampron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and-6.30, Rev. T. R. Skemp. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. ‘ 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, Mr. C. Reap. 

West Kirspy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station 
(side door), 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


HAMBURG. 


The Church of the Liberal Faith, Logenhaus, 
Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-strect, 
6.45, Rey. RamspEN BALMFORTH. 


OULD any retired Minister take 
Morning Service at Tunbridge Wells 

for one year? Honorarium £40.—Apply, Miss 
YEOMAN, The Three Gables, Tunbridge Wells. 


“MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.’ — 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Eprror, The 
Parsonage, Mottram, Manchester. 


NOTICE. 


The columns of THE INQUIRER 
afford a most valuable means of 
directing special attention to 


CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


Particulars of the exceedingly 
moderate charge made for the 
insertion of notices of this kind will 
be found at the foot of this page. 


DEATHS. 

Gipps. —On January 18, at Grym-sur-Bex, 
of aneurism of the heart, Edith A. Gibbs, the 
second danghter of Captain D.A. Gibbs, of —__ 
Springfield, Upper Clapton. 

Gipson. — On January 24, at Essendene, 
Evesham, Sophia, widow of the late Rev. . 
Matthew Gibson, in her 88th year. : 

JAMES.—On January 16, after a long illness, 
Hugh James, late of 125, Nightingale-lane, 
Wandsworth Common, in his 69th year. % 
One of the founders of Wandsworth ‘ 
Unitarian Church. 

Topp.—On January 26, at Hastings, Elizabeth 
A. Todd, late of Normans, Bowdon, in her 
80th year. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—oe—— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Department _ 

for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good — 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. ‘Term of Indentures four years— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. . a 
Se 
[2 highly recommends a Lady 
by birth who wishes to live with Uni- 
tarians, as COMPANION-HOUSEKEEP mani 


Experienced, kind, reliable, useful.—Addr 
Joy, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. y 


ATERNITY NURSE wants cases.— 


- 


Nurse CHAPPELL, Maternity Hospital, — 


67, Tonbridge-road, Leeds. _ ea) 


The Fnquirer, — 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World:— 8. a 
PER QUARTER ASS ae soe ees 
Prer Hawr-Y3EAR ... Ant hot te 8 


Per YAR ... a cen on 0. 

One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is ta 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should 

made payable to B. KENNEDY, at the Publish 
Offices, 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. — 

communications for the Editor should be sent 

23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” ete 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. | 


&. 
Per Pacs tee ade Ope 
HatF PaGe ... “he eee 
Per CoLUMN ... 5 22 ae 
IncH in CoLuMN ee we Ore 
Front Pagze—Incu in Cotumn 0 4 


PREPAID RATES. y 
All orders under this headiag m 
be accompanied by remittance 
Charitable Appeals, 1d. per we 
Second and further insertions half 
For Appeals occupying large space spec 
quotation wlll be sent on application. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire y or 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. a. 
Births, Marriages, and Deatias 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. — 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c, 
20 words 1s. Hach additional 6 words 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and fol 
insertions, half-price, 5 


pow 


Advertisements should reach the Of 
later than Twelve o’clock on THURSD 
appear the same week, ee 

l communications and payments 
to Advertisements to be made to Messrs 
C. Evans & Co., Byron House, 85, | 
London, E.C. (Telephone, 5504 Hol 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE country has passed through another 
week of strong excitements, and everything 
else has dropped into the background 

in this contest between two issues, which 
all serious men regard as one of vital im- 
portance for the whole future of the country. 
_ We have received a complaint that Tar 
_ Ingurrer has not taken a strong side, 
a line of action which is attributed to our 


as 
ig lack of enthusiasm and our ‘‘ frigid 
__ereed.’’ Qur readers do not need political 


instruction from us, nor would it have 
been possible to introduce these matters 
of acute controversy without throwing 
our columns open to an interminable 


discussion on both sides. But we venture 
Re to hope that Tue Inqurrer has played some 
_ worthy part in kindling the moral enthu- 
- siasm and enlarging the spiritual vision 
FE and cultivating the love of justice and 
freedom, which are essential to all noble 


political action. We are not among 
those who regard the Christian temper as 
__ unpractical, or the effort to foster a just 
judgment in all things as only compatible 
with a frigid creed. We have already 
uttered a note of earnest warning against 
_ the fresh menace of the money-power in 
BB ratae ; and it is evident that when 
= _-the passions of the election have cooled, 
“men will have to consider many new moral 
- issues, which it has raised, very seriously. 
At what point does persuasion become 
unlawful pressure? How far is it legiti- 
mate to use social position and wealth as 
weapons of political influence? What 
methods are consistent with fairness to- 
_wards an opponent and our own honour 
and integrity ? These are not questions 
~ of party. They are 2 Taka of morals. 


_ Tue reports which are coming hourly 
rom ‘Paris, where the overflowing of the 


. 


Seine is casi widespread distress and 


ruin, are still of an alarming nature, and 
our sympathy goes out to the many 
thousands who have been rendered home- 
less by this terrible catastrophe. The 
French people are threatened with a 
national disaster, the effects of which 
can scarcely be estimated, and already 
the foundations of the capital are in 
danger owing to the steady percolation of 
the water which is flooding the cellars, 
and turning the streets into dreary canals. 
It is feared that the Pont de Alma will 
be destroyed, and that the embankments— 
which have already been weakened— 
will give way, and yet human ingenuity 
is powerless in the face of an inundation 
which has already caused enormous 
material damage. The life of the city is 
becoming paralysed, sewers are bursting 
in all directions, the electric light is 
failing, and there is a great danger of 
food becoming scarce. The authorities 
are doing their best to cope with the 
situation, and rescue-work is being carried 
on with splendid energy, but it is at 
present impossible to say anything hope- 
ful about the immediate prospect for the 
sufferers, as the river is still rising. We 
can only trust that by the time this 
appears in print, the worst will be over, 
and that the threatened ruin of the city, 
with its dire consequences will have been 
averted. 
* * *% 

On Monday a keen and _ protracted 
debate in the French Chamber on religion 
in the schools was brought to an end by 
the endorsement of the secular policy of 
the Government by 395 votes to 95. 
It is interesting to note that in support 
of the Catholic plea, special reference 
was made to the English compromise, 
and the refusal of the House of Lords to 
pass Mr. Birrell’s Bill. M. Briand, in 
replying on behalf of the Government, 
made a strong appeal for union, and 
criticised severely the recent manifesto 
of the Bishops against the State schools. 
He regarded their campaign as an act of 
revenge for the victory of the State in 
the control of education. At the same 
time no proceedings had been taken 
against them, as they had only used their 
rights as citizens, and to this liberty 
Frenchmen must grow accustomed. He 
promised that the Government would 
defend the policy of State schools, and 


Fa 


would at the same time see that justice 
was done to any complaints of the parents, 
Eo ak ak 

SoME interesting religious estimates have 
been made out by Dr. H. Zeller, director 
of the Statistical Bureau in Stuttgart, who 
has just published a religious census of 
the world. Of the 1,544; 510,000 people 
in the world, 534,940,000 are Christians, 
175,290,000 are Mohammedans, 10,860,000 
are J ews, and 823,420,000 hold other beliefs. 
Of these 300,000,000 are Confucians, 
214,000,000 are Brahmans, and 121,000,000 
Buddhists, with other bodies of lesser 
numbers. In other words, out of every 
thousand of the earth’s inhabitants, 346 
are Christian, 114 are Mohammedan, 7 
are Israelite, and 533 are of other religions. 
Statistics . of ‘this sort are necessarily 
inadequate, but the above figures give 
some idea as to the approximate distribu- 
tion of the various great religious faiths 
over the globe. 

He * a 

We have received the programme of 
lectures for Hilary Term at Manchester 
College, Oxford. In addition to the 
ordinary theological lectures by members 
of the staff, Professor Henry Jones will 
deliver eight lectures (open to the public) 
Ones The Evolution of Man,’’ and the 
Hon. W. P. Reeves will give the Dunkin 
lectures on Sociology, on ‘‘ Colonial State 
Tribunals for the Regulation of the Con- 
ditions of Labour.’’ Among the Sunday 
morning preachers are the Rev. J. H. 
Weatherall, of Bolton, the Rev. Gilbert T. 
Sadler, of Wimbledon, and the Rey. T, 
Rhondda Williams, of Brighton. 


* * * 


WE learn with special interest that the 
Rev. Henry Gow will lecture this term on 
the work of the Ministry to the students 
at Manchester College, Oxford. The im- 
portance of this fresh contact with the 
experience of a keen and practised worker 
cannot be over-estimated. There is a 
constant difficulty in keeping a theological 
college in close fellowship with religion as it 
exists in the lives of ordinary men. Its 
academic seclusion tends inevitably in 
the direction of some over-emphasis of the 
intellectual aspects of religion, and the 
false perspectives of the scholarly mind. 
The great problems of the divinity class- 
room are often discovered to be the minor 
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interests of the religious world. The 
criticism and interpretation of Christian 
doctrine require a constant inflow of 
fresh experience from the need and struggle 
of the world and the worship and labour of 
the church. And this may be secured best 
by contact, which should never be broken, 
with men who are themselves living the 
life and doing the work. 
* ok 


THE annual meeting of the Lancashire 
Independent College was held in Man- 
chester on Monday. The report spoke of 
the close co-operation between the College 
and the Theological Faculty of the Univer- 
sity, of which their Principal, Dr. Adeney, 
had been appointed Dean forthe second year. 
There are now thirty-eight students,of whom 
ten are probationers. The Vice-Chancellor of 
the University (Dr. A. Hopkinson) spoke 
in very cordial terms of the success of the 

- Theological Faculty. There were, he said, 
a great many timorous people who thought 
that sectarian difficulties would arise, but 
there had never been anything of the kind ; 
it was as harmonious a faculty as could 
possibly be, and he believed it had given 
the soundest training to a number of very 
able young men, who had pursued their 
training to a higher standard than could 
possibly have been done otherwise. In- 
directly, it had had the effect of drawing 
different bodies together, and of promoting 
good feeling and mutual respect. He 
believed it cvould do so, and the success 
achieved in that direction had been even 
beyond the expectation of those who were 
instrumental in the early days of the 
foundation of the faculty. 


te * * ok 


~ ONE of our contemporaries has started a 
discussion on the duty of giving. Some 
of the writers have attempted the difficult 
task of constructing a scale of Christian 
generosity according to income. There 
is still among many people a belief that 
the scriptural standard of a tenth ought 
to be observed, though we fancy the rule 
is more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. We confess that these precepts 
do not appeal to us, for they have in them 
more of the letter than the spirit. Gene- 
rosity depends upon the wealth of our sym- 
pathy, the pleasure we take in enriching 
other lives, and the simplicity with which 
we give ourselves to the service of God. 
Mechanical rules taking the place of these 
interior qualities always suggest that there 
is some merit in it, for which we may expect 
to be praised. But, in any case there will 
be general agreement that this is a matter 
which requires far more care and thought- 
fulness than we usually devote to it; 
that many of us give on a poor and limited 
scale which is quite unworthy of our 
belief in the Lordship of Love ; and finally, 
that the pleasures and luxuries of life 
must never be allowed to swamp or even 
to curtail its charities. 
as us * 

THe discussion on the ‘‘ Collapse of 
Liberal Christianity” in the Christian Com- 
monwealth is continued in this week’s issue 
by Dr. Archibald Duff, of Bradford, and 
the Rev. R. B. Drummond, of Edinburgh. 
From Mr. Drummond’s article, which is in 
some respeets a defence of Dr. Anderson’s 
position on the critical and historical side 


we quote the following pertinent observa- 
tions :—‘‘ Dr. Anderson entitles his article 
‘The Collapse of Liberal Christianity.’ 
But why ‘liberal’? Surely orthodox 
Christianity is equally, or rather to a much 
greater extent, dependent on the genuine- 
ness of the discourses and sayings ascribed 
to Jesus in the Gospels. Or if it be said 
that it can dispense with them, the plea 
implies a very different orthodoxy from 
the old. After all, Liberal Christianity, 
which has always been progressive, never 
pledged itself to an indiscriminating accep- 
tance of the entire record, and if it is now 
collapsing the ruin is its own work. How- 
ever, differ as we may, every critical student 
will be grateful to Dr. Anderson for his 
courage in taking up so daring a position 
and for the ability with which he has 
defended it.”’ 
a * * 

WE are requested to state that a specimen 
moral lesson (under the auspices of the 
Moral Education League) will be given by 
Mr. F. W. Rowe to a class of children at 
the Rosslyn Hill Chapel Room (entrance 
Willoughby-road), Hampstead, N.W., on 
Tuesday, February 1, 1910, at 8.30 p.m. 
Rey. H. Gow will take the chair. Similar 
lessons have been lately given at the Royal 
Chapel of the Savoy and before the Central 
Branch of the Progressive League. Will 
those desiring invitations kindly apply at 
once to Miss Peck, assistant seeretary, 
Moral Education League, 6, York-buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


* a % 


Four years ago Dr. Martineau’s two 
artist daughters had a delightful exhibition 
of their water-colour pictures (largely of 
Aviemore and the Highlands) in one of the 
London galleries. A notice of this appeared 
in THE InquirER of March 3, 1906. Last 
year Miss Edith Martineau passed 
away, and it is with the special object of 
gathering together a still larger number 
of her pictures that Miss Gertrude Mar- 


tineau has arranged another exhibition, 


which opened this week in the New Dudley 
Galleries, 169, Piccadilly (directly opposite 
the end of Bond-street). In this exhibi- 
tion, which is to remain open until Feb. 18, 
some oil paintings by Mrs. Basil Martineau 
are added to the water colours of the two 
sisters. 
* as * 

We regret to learn that the stone-laying 
ceremony in connection with the new 
Unitarian Church at Lewisham, which was 
to have taken place on Wednesday, was 
unavoidably postponed owing to the 
illness of Mr. John Harrison. We under- 
stand that Mr. Harrison is better. He has 
the cordial wishes of all his friends for a 
speedy recovery. 

a Te * 

Ovr readers will regret to learn that the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
has been ordered by his medical advisers 
to take a rest from the arduous duties of 
his important office. The President and 
officers of the Association urged him not to 
incur any risks by delaying a holiday, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowie accordingly left 
London yesterday, and will be away for 
some weeks. Mr. Bowie will carry with 
him cordial wishes for a pleasant holiday 


and a speedy recovery of his shy vigour. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLE. 


A RENAISSANCE OF THEOLOGY. 


Ir is no exaggeration to say that within 
the borders of the Church of England at 
the present time the best work in theology 
is being done on the liberal and progressive 
side. The High Church party may excel 
in ecclesiastical organisation and visible 
impressiveness, but from the point of view 
of theological thinking it has become 
almost negligible. Its limited territory 
has been explored and described in minute 
detail, and there is nothing fresh to be 
said, no new fact or theory to be adduced 
on the subject of Orders or Catholic 
Authority. Even the Bishop of Birming- 
ham can only arrest attention by the deep 
religiousness which a strong personality, 
to whatever school he may belong, can 
infuse into time-worn arguments. Gradu- 
aliy men have withdrawn from citadels of 
the faith which formerly were considered 
impregnable. The spirit of criticism and 
historical imagination has entered into 
possession of the New Testament, andtr 
is no longer a question of the lawfulness of — 
the intrusion, but of the limits of its 
influence. “’A volume like the recent Cam- 
bridge Biblical Essays reveals this con- 
quest in a remarkable way. If the ancient e 
standards are still defended, it has to he by — 
arguments drawn from the new knowledge, 
and they are weapons which often proms 
double-edged to the hand which grasps 
them. 

But Biblical criticism oe historical ae 
knowledge may proceed far on their way 
without producing the intellectual ferment 
in which fresh and deep thinking upon the 
problems of religion is born. Men have 
a remarkable capacity, especially where — 
their church life is concerned, for minor 
adjustments and isolated reforms, an ; 
they are slow to recognise that a widening . 
chasm between the practical and the 
theoretical interests of the soul must, ‘ine 
the end, be disastrous for religion. It 3 
for this reason that doctrinal revision lags 
so far behind accepted knowledge, a and 
every postponement of vital issues is ac 
cepted gratefully as a victory for thing 
they are. There is something charac 
teristically English in this habit of min 
It fits in admirably with our distrust 
abstract thinking, and it keeps us movi y 
in the accepted grooves of doctrine and ) 
activity proper to our church or denom 
tion. Ultimately, however, the pres 
of new forces becomes too strong for 
resistance. The winds of the Spiri 
strongly through the world. The sand 
foundation is shaken. The hearts 
are winnowed. Dead thought ‘is, Ce 
away like chaff. For all things are b b 
ing new. 

It is a renaissance of this k cit 
logy which we are waiting : 01 re 
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many places we see the signs ofits approach, 
and not least among some of the thinkers 
and teachers in the Church of England. 
Books issued recently by men like Professor 
Percy GARDNER, Professor INGE, and Canon 
RasHDALL are very significant of the 
stirring of new religious forces and the 
detérmination to bring the service of un- 
tramelled thinking to the deepest problems 
of Christianity. We do not describe these 
menas a group, for that implies something 
like a party with a basis of common agree- 
ment, and they are too independent even to 
be in accord among themselves. Professor 
GARDNER and Professor Ivar, for instance, 
have many differences to settle about the 
religious value of pragmatism. But what 
they have in common is a determination to 
think strongly, deeply, and vitally, and to 
express their thought, not with a minimum 
of dissent from conventional language, but 
in terms that fit the living mind in a real 
world. In other words, they are disciples 
of the spirit of Modernity, who look at all 
the influences which affect religion at the 
present time with open eyes, trying to 
understand them, to appraise their value 
and to determine their meaning. 

In the volume of essays which he calls 
** Modernity and the Churches,”’* Professor 
GarDNER illustrates and explains this new 
attitude from many points of view. He 
himself has been influenced deeply by what 


he calls the two strands in recent theology, 


a movement in history and a movement in 
psychology. At present, as he points out, 
the pragmatist tendency in psychology, 
with which he himself is in substantial 
agreement, is helping to retard the dis- 
integration of doctrine by historical 
methods. In many churches men defend 
their traditional creeds quite openly on 
the ground of their practical efficacy. 
This is a tendency, deep-seated in human 
nature, which has to be allowed for by 
the devotees of abstract reasonableness. 
“Meanwhile,” says Professor GARDNER,“ ina 
period of transition, we may best work for 
the future by refusing to allow eitherelement 
of religious progress to be thrust into 
the background.” It is not necessary 
to agree with the implied deprecation of 
real knowledge, or to blur the outlines of 
historical fact, in order to admit the sig- 
nificance and validity of this appeal to 
practical efficiency. Just as value for the 
democracy is becoming one of the guiding 
principles of our political thinking, so 


- ** value for life” marks a healthy recoil 


from a rigorous intellectualism in theology 
and is likely to play an important part in 
the work of reconstruction. 


‘fe Another matter upon which Professor 
- Garpner dwells with a keen sense of its 
importance is the corporate factor in reli- 
_ gious experience. Liberal theology in the 


past has condemned itself to sterillty in 
many directions, because it has found no 
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room for a doctrine of the church. The 
Whigs have left no descendants, and the 
theological individualism of a past genera- 
tion must share a similar fate. The wave 
of social thought and effort which is passing 
over the civilised world has its source in 
the psychology of human nature, and if at 
times it threatens to submerge some of 
the intellectual gains of the past, this is 
due to the avenging justice of experience. 
“*“When a number of people are met 
together for a common purpose,” Professor 
GARDNER tells us, ‘‘ something is present 
besides the sum of their individualities, 
some general character or consciousness.” 
Here he finds a fact of great significance for 
region. It is the foundation of the 
church reduced to its simplest and most 
human terms. And here again psychology 
joins hands with history. The necessity 
of the church is rooted in spiritual ex- 
perience, its actual form and its expanding 
life are conditioned by history. ‘‘ The 
church,” to quote another illuminating 
passage, ‘‘ cannot be bounded by the limits 
of any ecclesiastical organisation, whatever 
may have been the importance of that 
organisation in past history. Nor can 
the term be taken vaguely to include all 
who would call themselves by the Christian 
name. It does not consist of those who 
hold any particular set of theological views. 
The church is the body which continues 
upon earth the obedience of Jesus Curisr, 
the society or societies which exist for the 
purpose of doing the will of Gop, and 
bringing down His kingdom from heaven 
to earth .... The life of the Master and 
the theology of’the New Testament are 
the roots whence all alike grow.” And 
again: ‘‘ The Christian Church is the great 
reservoir into which all the streams from 
the hills of spiritual experience flow.” 

We have quoted these passages in order 
to endorse them, and a great deal of the 
thought upon religion and the special task 
of our time which they enshrine. Spiritual 
Christianity must hold experience and 
history in a close and firm alliance, because 
they are both essential factors in a universal 
human religion. The attempts which are 
made to divorce them must always end in 
disaster. An exclusive emphasis upon 
individual experience leads to a lonely 
mysticism or the unfruitful vagaries of 
religious fancy, while a church, which 
encloses itself within a finished cultus and 
organisation, impervious to the tidal waves 
of the Spirit, is simply guarding its treasure 
of life in a chamber of death. Many of 
the divisions of the past and of the sterilis- 
ing differences of the present have taken 
their rise in competitive loyalty to prin- 
ciples, which we require equally for a 
complete Christianity. The Catholic Church 
and the Puritan conscience are both reli- 
gious facts of permanent value, and they 
still confront one another with some of 
the menace of hereditary foes. But, in 
isolation, they can neither of them recreate 
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religion for the modern world. It is for 
this reason that we welcome every move- 


ment which seeks to hold the balance be 
even between their contending principles. 
For itis here, in a fruitful alliance between 


history and experience, that we place our 
trust for a renaissance of Theology and an 
expanding Revelation. 


WELCOME. 
A DREAMER he who stole away by night, 
And caught the mystery of the brooding 
wood, 
And heard the secrets rare of solitude : 
A silent sentinel on rosy height 
When dawn came on with rapture and with 
might 
To quicken him with joy, and day’s 
great good 
Descended to the valley like a flood 
Of benediction beautiful and bright. 


So may my poet-preacher come to me 
Prophetic with the power of morn’s 
surprise : 
Deep as the heavens his forward-looking 
eyes ; 
His message strong with restful harmony— 
The dream and wonder of the midnight 
skies, 
Wedded to day’s victorious ecstacy. 
J. L. Haier. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


A WINTER DAY DREAM. 


THE day dawned cold and grey. But 
presently the clouds vanished, and the sun 
smiled on us radiently for quite an hour. 
We were more than usually interested in 
matters meteorological because we had 
planned a run into the forest on the first 
fine day, which never seemed to arrive. 
The next best thing to rolling in money 
of your own is rolling in a motor-car— 
somebody else’s—and off we rolled even at 
the risk of being held up for hours by a fog 
miles away from everywhere. We soon 
reached the fringe of the far-reaching 
forest that stretched away for miles on to 
the horizon. 

There had been a slight fall of snow, just 
enough to dust the roads white, and throw 
into relief the green of the pines and the 
rich brown of the bracken that carpeted 
the ground. The final touch of beauty 
was given by a soft pervading mist that 
enhanced the grace and dignity of the 
towering trees. Artists have sometimes 
conveyed on canvas the far-away mystic 
quality of such a scene, and a poet might 
have described this. We had to content 
ourselves with feeling it and giving rein 
to our fancy. The people of Tuath appeared 
between the spectral trees chanting a 
song— 

‘* We who are old, old and gay, 

O so old; 
Thousands of years, thousands of years, 
If all were told.’’ 
hen came thoughts of William Morris, 
that master of romance, and lo !— 
‘*A company 

Full well bedight came riding by, 

And in the midst a queen, so fair, 

That God wrought well in making her,”’ 
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And we were back in the world of chivalry, 
of tournament and joust. And Birdalone, 
the ‘‘ pearl of women,’’ appeared win- 
some in her embroidered gown and smock 
with fair knots and buds. They were all 
there, phantom forms gliding through the 
mist. 

We sped along in eloquent silence past 
an ancient church, ivy-clad, and castle 
gates, where clustered a group of little 
villagers in Red Riding Hood cloaks, gifts 
we surmised of the chatelaine who rules 
beneficently over them. It seemed just 
here as if we should be completely en- 
veloped by the spreading mist, but as 
we ascended the hill again on the other side, 
fresh beauty awaited us as we neared a 
real bit of deep forest with its fine patrician 
trees, aged tenants of these lordly lands. 
Not a sound was heard but the sudden 
whirr of a pheasant’s wing as it flew 
afirighted across our path, or the swift stir of 
a squirrel ascending the neighbouring beech. 
But we were suddenly brought back to earth 
from our picturesque dreamland by finding 
ourselves face to face with an unwelcome 
and gratuitous check on our innocent 
career. “PRIVATE ” met our astonished eyes, 
and we must confess to having felt rather 
like a noble lord who recently went his wild 
way in scorn of consequences. However, 
on second thoughts—and here the analogy 
breaks down—we decided to be mere 
passive resisters, and, emerging from our 
embarrassment, took to another road. 
The experience brought to mind a watering- 
place where you are reminded at intervals 
of about five hundred yards that you are 
there on sufferance, and that it is only by 
gracious permission of the Earl of Sandi- 
links that your plebeian person is allowed 
to breathe the air of heaven in that par- 
ticular portion of God’s earth. These 
things gave us furiously to think, and we 
gave utterance to some sound doc- 
trine that might have been fathered on a 
revolutionary red-flag orator who has 
‘* class-consciousness’’’? on the brain! 
The people are in sore need of land and air 
and sun, and how much happiness might be 
brought into the lives of hundreds of the 
children of men if some of the acres now 
given up to the breeding of pheasants 
could be used for the rearing of a race of 
peasants, successors to the sturdy yeomen 
of the olden days. It would not detract 
one iota from the beauty of the landscape, 
but even if it did, must not that be sacri- 
ficed in order to attain to greater beauty of 
human life ? 

What a transformation there would be 
if the men and women who wish to live 
on the land instead of being herded together 
in our crowded cities could do so! There 
are countless men and women, not only 
among artisans and labourers, but among 
the more educated portion of thecommunity, 
who would welcome the more active and 
energetic life of the country if they only 
knew how to get it. We have the great 
landed proprietors at one end of the scale, 
and the small farmers and labourers at the 
other. There seems to be room for another 
intermediate phase, those who would take 
with them into the country the civilisation 
of the towns, who would do work with their 
hands, but would also be able to live in the 
world of art and science and literature. 
There is nothing incongruous in this blend- 
ing of manualtabour with mental culture. 


The difficulty in the way of individual action 

—apart from the question of land—has been 
the want of associates of the same type, 
a community of men and women who would 
have tastes and interests in common, apart 
from the business of getting their daily 
bread. 

Establish these in their country homes 
and their children would grow up a strong 
and independent race, clean and pure of life, 
trained in the agricultural arts. Schools 
and centres of training would be within 
reach of all who wished to avail themselves 
of them, and when skill had been acquired 
the young husbandman would know where 
to look for the wherewithal necessary to 
start him on his way. The women, too, 
would be strong and independent, free from 
‘* the habits of the slave, the sins of empti- 
ness, gossip, spite and slander.’’ Girls 
would start on the serious business of life 
as well equipped as the boys, and would 
be trained in the gentle art of motherhood, 
and in housewifery. As skilled workers 
they would be worthy of their hire, and 
would contribute to the common wealth 
by dairy farming, fruit growing, and 
poultry keeping. There would be co-opera- 
tion among the workers, and easy means 
of transit with neighbouring towns would 
enable them to dispose of the produce of 
their land to their own advantage and that 
of grateful town-dwellers. Is not this 
the way to contribute to the real wealth of 
nations, and how long must we wait before 
we see these dreams a reality in our midst ? 

There was no audience available at the 
moment, or the fire that burned in the 
manly bosom of one of us must have burst 
into flame and sent a beacon light through 
the grey and silent forest, penetrating the 
aristocratic halls, and kindling the heart 
of their owner into a realisation of the 
sore needs of his fellow-men. 


‘* Hail to Utopia. Happy, golden time, 
That will, but willso slowly come. I, too, 
Hear the glad music of the onward march. 
It comes this way.” 


We travelled westward through the mant™ 
ling mist to be welcomed at a cosy hearth, 
Dulce est (tea) sipere in loco, 


—__>-______ 


NATURE LEGENDS IN JAPAN. 


** On the way home, according to the year’s 
time, we gather cherry sprays in full blossom, 
or ruddy-leaved autumn maple, or collect fern 
fronds, or pick up fallen nuts; and some of 
these treasures I humbly present to Amida 
(Buddha), and some I keep for presents.’’— 
Ho-jo-ki. 

Lorp RosEBERY’s recent remarks on the 
delights of gardening, from a literary and 
spiritual point of view, would have been 
regarded as a truism in Japan, where every- 
one, both rich and poor, finds an esthetic 
pleasure in his garden, be it ever so small. 
Indeed, we should not be far wrong if we 
said that the genius of the Japanese people 
was to be found in their gardens. At 
first sight this may seem to be rather an 
extraordinary statement. We must re- 
member, however, that the Japanese 
garden is not, as it often is with us, a mere 
hobby. ‘Their delight lies not in looking 
through _ bright- -coloured catalogues of 
enterprising florists, not in affording a 
place for tennis or croquet. It is much 
more than that. The Japanese garden 


is the place where some much loved view is 
carried out in miniature, there to ever 
delight him who sits down and quietly 
enjoys the scene. Our word gardener 
implies a slow old fellow who digs and 
prunes, cuts the grass, ties up the roses or 
brushes up the brown and wrinkled leaves 
—a labourer and seldom more. In Japan, 
however, there are flower-masters, learned 
men who not only understand the habits 
of the flowers they grow, but have a store 
of old-world knowledge on flower-arrange- 
ment, what the great writers have written 
about them, their legends and religious 
significance. How vast is the significance 
of flowers is well summed up by Mr. 
Okakura-Kakuzo: ‘‘ We wed and christen 
with flowers. We dare not die without 
them. We have worshipped with the 
lily, we have meditated with the lotus, we 
have charged in battle array with the rose 
and chrysanthemum. When we are laid 
low in the dust it is they who linger in 
SOrrow Over our graves.”” 

We have our holy thorns and our Gospel 
oaks and our May days, but I do not think 
that even Dr. J. G. Fraser, whose monu- 
mental work on ‘‘ The Golden Bough 7.5 
many of my readers will remember, could re 
find in England anything like the number — s 
of quaint legends about flowers and trees xe 
as are to be foundin Japan. Theimposing 
columns in our stately cathedrals may 
have evolved from the ancestral grove, : 
but in Japan a willow tree was often — 
synonymous for a ghost ! eS 

In ‘‘ Ancient Tales and Folklore ie 
Japan’’ Mr. R. Gordon Smith tells a 
weird story of an old willow tree. Heitaro 
much loved that willow tree. One day ee 
the villagers came to him and explained — 
that they wanted to cut it down for the - ae 
purpose of building a bridge. Heitaro a 
was deeply mortified, and rather than — 
they should cut it down he offered oth 
trees, which were readily accepted. W 
Heitaro was sitting under the willow | 
saw a beautiful maiden. Night after night — 
she came, and eventually Heitaro married — 
her—-her who was called Higo (Willow). *< 
A few years later news came that a great — 
temple was being built to Kwannon 
Goddess of Mercy), and the people of tl 
village once again desired to cut down the 
old willow tree. This time Heitaro’s 
entreaties were in vain. That night, 
when the willow was being cut down. ee or 
gave a pitiful and terrible cry: “The co 
are killing me! I am the spirit of the 
willow tree!’’? When the great tree 
with a crash to the ground Higo, the beat 
ful and loving Willow Wife, passed 
In vain the people tried to push the 
into the water. Only when Heit 
little son pressed his small hands against 
the trunk did the old willow tree es a) 
into the water on its way to its sad ples) 
in the building of the great temple. 

There is another delightful little sto 
from the same book. O Hanano wanted — 
very much to fall in love with an extrem 
handsome man. She was advised t 
to the shrine of Musubi-no-Karui, the Co 
of Love, where a beautiful and holy che 
tree grew. This she did, and afte 
visits she saw standing by her sidea 
ing youth who presented her with 
of cherry-blossom. The h 
returned to her home only to e 
father wished her to see 
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loved and tended so well. 
_ Chrysanthemum-Old-Man died his beloved 
flowers went with him, perhaps to grow 
in another Garden where he might guard 
and love them still. 
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On learning her story, however, he was 
kind enough to say that she must either 
wed her lover of the cherry tree or Tokuno- 
zuke. But, alas! poor O Hanano did 
not even know her lover’s name! Tokuno- 
zuke happened to hear of these mysterious 
visits to the cherry tree. Very jealous, he 
followed O Hanano, and, when they 
reached the shrine, he too saw the hand- 
some youth. When O Hanano had gone, 
Tokunozuke accosted the youth, and after 
giving vent to his bitter feelings, he was 
about to seize his rival when the wind blew 
a great shower of cherry-blossom about 
him, so that he could not for the moment 
see. When he could see the youth had 
vanished. O Hanano had fallen in love 
with a god. She would marry no mortal, 
and eventually the sad little maiden cut 
off her beautiful tresses and served in the 
shrine ever dear to her with memories of a 
sweet but impossible love. 

The spirit of Yenoki, who had once been 
a priest, passed into a crytomeria tree on 
the east side of a certain mountain. At 
the foot of this mountain stood a lonely 
village. Here the villagers used to dance 
the Bon Odor. Now, when one realises 
that Bon Odori means the Festival of the 
Dead, it is very surprising to find that 
these villagers behaved in a most unseemly 
manner; youths and maidens flirted most 
violently, and, sad to narrate, even young 
brides too! One August, when the Bon 
Odort was being converted into a sort of 
hymeneal orgy, a beautiful youth appeared 
and captured one of the maidens with his 
wiles. Altogether nine wicked girls dis- 
appeared in this mysterious fashion. Now, 
the elders, perceiving the immodesty of 
the maidens, came to the conclusion that 
Yenoki had perhaps disguised himself as 
the beautiful youth and carried them away 
for moral instruction. And this is just 
what was eventually proved to have 
happened, and the nine maidens returned 
to their homes, much chastened in spirit, 
and, we are told, they reformed the village 
from its evil ways. 

The chrysanthemum is, of course, the 
national Japanese flower. It is supposed 
to have properties of giving continual life 
if compounded in the right way. A 

delightful story is told of Kikuo (Chrysan- 
themum-Old-Man), who devoted all his 
spare time to the culture of chrysanthe- 
mums. His master died and he gave vent 
to his sorrow by planting his favourite 
flower about his lord’s grave. Eventually 
his display of chrysanthemums grew to 
be the wonder and admiration of the 
district. When Kikuo was in his eighty- 
second year, he caught cold and suffered a 
great deal of pain. One autumn evening 


he saw standing about the verandah a 
~ number of beautiful children. 
“more beautiful than any he knew. Pre- 
 sently they told him that they were the 


They were 
spirits of the chrysanthemums which he 


And when 


- §$mall wonder in this land of flowers, 
purple with iris, scarlet and gold with 


- azalea, we should find in the summer- 
time the Festival of Lanterns, the ghostly 
coming back of innumerable souls to 


nder in old and much-loved gardens, to 


ie Le i = 


watch a gnarled pine tree, to walk across 
a little bridge with unheard and invisible 
feet. And that is the quiet, mysterious 
glory of a Japanese garden, that it not 
only delights the living but that host of 
memory-loving Dead too. 

F. Hapianp Davis. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems 
of Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed, | 


“THE COLLAPSE OF LIBERAL 
CHRISTIANITY.” 


Discussion. 


I, 

Dovupt ess the last issue of The Hibbert 
Journal impelled many readers to turn 
first of all to the article under the above 
heading to find therein some adequate 
explanation of the startling pronounce- 
ment. But while they could not fail 
to read with interest or even with admira- 
tion the thoughtful thesis of Dr. Anderson, 
they must have remained unconvinced 
by his arguments. For what is it that 
the writer attempts to do, and which it is 
essential for him conclusively to do if 
his title is to justify itself? Liberal 
theology, he says, ‘‘ needs a_ historical 
Jesus as the founder of Christianity, as 
it conceives it, and cannot find one. 
Its theory of the origin of Christianity—- 
its working hypothesis—has broken down, 
and there is a call for another which 
will better fit the facts.’’ That is to say, 
Dr. Anderson’s purpose in his article is 
twofold :—(1) To prove that the historical 
Jesus of Liberal Christtanity is, so far as 
the New Testament is concerned, unsatis- 
factory as an hypothesis to account for 
Christianity ; (2) to mect the need for 
a working hypothesis to fit the facts. 
But while this task is seriously attempted 
the impression left upon the present writer’s 
mind is that Dr. Anderson signally faily 
in both parts of his undertaking. First, 
as to the failure to find the historic Jesus 
in the New Testament. It is freely con- 
ceded that the latter offers us no biography 
of Jesus. Every Liberal theologian who 
has written on the subject says as much. 
And yet writers like Harnack, Schmidt, 
and Bousset base their treatment of the 
historic Jesus upon facts which are 
strangely ignored in Dr. Anderson’s 
article. According to the synoptic re- 
cords, Jesus began his public ministry 
not a little influenced by John the Baptist, 
while the Gospel which he preached is in 
historical connection with the message of 
the coming of the Kingdom. We are 
confronted with the facts of development 
not only with regard to the personality, 
but also with regard to his own conception 
thereof. He does not at first think of 
himself as the Messiah, and there is 
certainly a time when his own disciples 
did not acknowledge him as such. How 
isit, then, that evidence like thisis ignored ? 
It ought surely to be taken into account 
before maintaining that ‘‘ nowhere in the 
New Testament does the Jesus of liberal 
theology show Himself. What always 


appears is a Christ believed in and wor- 
shipped by a community or church.’’ 
So far from that being the case it is difficult 
to find adequate support for that state- 
ment in the Synoptics, even where we 
should first expect to find it—that is, in 
the views of his disciples. There is so 
little suggestion of it in the mental attitude 
of the men who misunderstood him during 
his life and deserted him at the approach 
of death that it seems truer to say that it 
was not until after the crucifixion that 
the conception of a superhuman Christ 
comes clearly and consistently into view. 
Prior to that we are told of one who 
suffered hunger and thirst, who became 
weary, who shrank from the bitterness of 
death, who accepted some of the limited 
conceptions of his day. Are such traits 
of character compatible with the.idea of a 
Christ ‘‘ already believed in and wor- 
shipped by a community or church ’’ ? 
Do they not demand for their explanation 
the historical Jesus? Nor is it impossible 
to account for the paucity of the details 
concerning such a one in the other New 
Testament writings. But here, again, Dr. 
Anderson does scant justice to the facts. 
There may not be much said with respect 
to the earthly life of Jesus, but what there 
is ought not to be overlooked. Much of 
the argument of the epistle to the Hebrews 
takes for granted a knowledge of the life 
(seeii. 17,iv. 15). The first epistle of Peter 
holds up to example the patience and 
endurance of Jesus (see iv. 21-23.) But 
it is more especially with regard to the 
writings of Paul that the argument is 
emphasised by Dr. Anderson. If, how- 
ever, it is by no means improbable that 
Paul had actually seen the historic Jesus 
there are obvious reasons why he had 
little to say. concerning his life. In 
contradistinction to the leaders at Jerusa- 
lem, he was not an eye-witness. That 
was why they were inclined to repudiate 
his apostleship. Their opposition com- 
pelled him to make his appeal to experience 
—that experience of the exalted Christ 
by which he became an apostle ‘* not from 
men, neither through man.’’ Precisely 
at this point we cannot overlook the 
possibility of earlier conceptions of the 
Messiah telling in his presentation of the 
Gospel. Further, his missionary labours 
marked him off more and more from the 
facts of the life and from the standpoint of 
the first disciples. Singly these reasons 
may appear inadequate to account for 
such silence as we find, but collectively 
they serve to explain why the emphasis 
of Paul is placed on Christ and him 
crucified. And yet, even in his writings 
we are not left entirely in the dark about 
the historical Jesus: Is not his conception 
of the Christ so closely connected with the 
Galilean teacher that they cannot be 
separated without doing violence to his 
views ? Surely he relies for his argument 
in Romans upon him ‘‘ who was born of 
the seed of David according to the flesh, 
the man Christ Jesus!’’ It cannot even 
be claimed that in the Pauline writings 
the historical Jesus cannot be found. 

When we turn to the second part of Dr. 
Anderson’s undertaking we are still more 
dissatisfied with his conclusion. A Christ- 
cult which had not its origin in a historical 
Jesus seems to us out of harmony with, 
the New Testament evidence. Further- 
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as a working hypothesis it lacks proba- 
bility. Rather should we be inclined to 
refer to the apotheosis of the emperor as 
an indication of the manner in which the 
Christ legend grew. He refers to Pliny’s 
letter to Trajan, and to the fact that 


accérding to. it the Christians sang 
antiphons to Christ ‘‘ as toa god.’’ But 
in that same letter we are informed 


that the Christians brought before Pliny 
were requested to make supplication with 
incense and wine to the statue of the 
emperor. Have we not in each case 
the same kind of development ? In the one 
we have the veneration of a human being 
who is raised to imperial dignity; in the 
other the homage gladly paid to the his- 
torical Jesus by those who thought of 
him as the exalted Christ. When, there- 
fore, Dr. Anderson says that “‘ it is difficult 
to understand how it could have come 
about that hymns were sung to Him, 
how He could have been worshipped, 
how there could have been in the Christian 
communities a table of the Lord, if the 
origin of the movement had been a human 
person ’’ we would simply refer him to the 
emperor-cult for his explanation. But it is 
not inconceivable that the clubs or cults 
whose existence suggests this hypothesis 
may have influenced some features of the 
Christian ritual. More than one recent 
writer considers that their practice of 
having a common table and a sacramental 
meal under the protection of a deity, may 
have partly determined the character of 
the later Eucharist, but here again there is 
implieda real historical fact as responsible 
for the beginning of the course of develop- 
ment. Both the Christian movement and 
the Christian rite start with historical 
fact, in the one case with the historical 
Jesus, in the other with the Last Supper, 
and both are an integral part of the synop- 
tic records. 


Belfast. Herrert J. Rossineron. 


: Ws 


WHEN a man tells us that a thing is 
far truer than if 1t happened, his historical 
sense is to me obviously defective. When 
a theologian tells us that God died, and that 
now He is groping Hisway back to Himself, 
it is equally obvious that he has a peculiar 
notion of God. One thing about Dr. Ander- 
son’s style, however, is not peculiar to him- 
self. Like many of the would-be leaders 
of the nation at the present time he evi- 
dently mistakes reiteration for proof. 
His article recalls to mind Prof. Huxley’s 
declaration that after engaging with 
certain muddling theological controver- 
slalists of his own day, who could not be 
brought to plain statements of fact, he 
felt his mind rendered by contact ‘‘ un- 
clean till the evening.’’ A good bath of 
strict scientific research would apparently 
muchi benefit a number of writers of our own 
day. 

The chief issue presented in this article 
is whether a historical Jesus can be found 
within, and giving rise to, the Christian 
literature. Dr. Anderson thinks not, and 
says it so often that he at least must be 
convinced of it; but that does not count 
for much when we consider his attitude 
to what he depreciatingly refers to as 
mere ‘‘ literal history.’’ It is in entire 
harmony with his tone of mind to conceive 


of an atmosphere of Christological thought 
and emotion hovering about in different 
circles of the ancient world, variously 
tinted by Jewish or Hellenic predisposition, 
and ultimately condensing into the Gospel 
story. The absence of the details of this 
story from the earlier New Testament 
writings he holds to be confirmatory of 
this view. But the details are equally 
absent from those New Testament 
writings which, if critical study counts for 
anything, .are of a later date than the 
Synoptic Gospels which present the evan- 
gelic tradition in richest variety. 

The view which he opposes and credits to 
Liberal Christianity is that Jesus was a 
man of such special character and en- 
dowments that those who were most 
closely associated with him venerated his 
memory With a unique affection ; and that, 
feeling in their own lives aspiritualstimulus 
that made them in their turn sharers in 
his faith and love, these associates of 
his transmitted his influence to others, 
and so founded the primitive Christian 
communities. The processes of wondering 
imagination that have resulted (on this 
view of the case) in an accumulation of 
tradition which is open to considerable 
question, find their parallel in other cases, 
e.g., the Buddha, the Bab, and various 
Christian saints. Can Dr. Anderson pro- 
duce equally cogent evidence of the creation 
of a personal history from abstract notions 
within a period so brief as that fixed by the 
ascertainable data of Christian records ? 

I forbear to discuss the effects likely to 
follow, were any large section of pulpit 
teachers to adopt the hazy notions set 
forth in the article under discussion. 
With all my love for a mystic, I find myself 
in a world where things do happen, 
and that appears to be the world where 
most of us live. The danger of paltering 
with words in a double sense has been 
recently emphasised in these columns, and 
is suggested anew by the article in question. 
I find it odd that the tendency to save all 
the old theological lumber of Christendom 
by filling it with matter it was never 
invented to hold has not yet applied itself 
to the cases of systems beyond the Christian 
pale. Why not? Why not say, for 
instance, that the story of Isis and Osiris 
is, like that of Eden, truer than if it were 
‘* literal history ? ’’ 

W. G. TAaRRANT. 
Wandsworth, 


III. 


Dr. Anderson’s article in the Hibbeit 
Journal, or rather the title of it, was like 
a bolt from the blue. Had it appeared 
under the name of Dr. Forsyth, or some 
other doughty champion of orthodoxy, I 
should not have been even mildly sur- 
prised, nor have sat down to read it with 
bated breath. But coming from so dis- 
tinguished a veteran in the ranks of Liberal 
Christianity, the announcement of the 
collapse of this form of doctrine was indeed 
alarming. In reading the article, however, 
one’s alarm quickly subsided, and a more 
leisurely study of it since finds me uncon- 
vinced that the temple of the liberal faith 
has fallen or even been shaken. 

Dr. Anderson’s contention is that Liberal 
Christianity has collapsed through its 
failure to find the historical Jesus in the 
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But I cannot agree that 
there has been any such failure. Liberal 
theologians show no sense of it. On the 
contrary, they feel that they are nearer to 
Jesus now than when they first believed in 
the possibility of reaching him by means of 
a rigorous criticism of the Gospels. That 
criticism, in its last analysis, has disclosed 
the Jesus of their expectation, and not, as 
Dr. Anderson, following Professor Denny, 
appears to think, “the Christ as the 
church has all along believed inhim.” It 
may with the utmost confidence be said 
that such works as Bousset’s “ Jesus” do 
give a portraiture of the Master that bears 
the marks of verisimilitude. Allowing for 
differences of time and _ circumstance. 
liberal theologians have been as successful 
in finding the historical Jesus whom the 
Gospels half reveal and half conceal as, say, 
Paul Sabatier has been in discovering the 
real Francis of Assisi in and through the 
more or less legendary madieval lives of 
the Saint. It may be, as Dr. Anderson 
maintains, that we have “no absolute 
certainty ” that anything our sources teli 
us about Jesus is true, or that “ any single 
saying in the Gospels was uttered in that 
precise form by him.” In dealing with 
records so ancient, and so confused, 
“ absolute certainty ” is hardly to be ex- 
pected, and is seldom attainable. We have 
usually to be content with a relative cer- 
tainty, oreven with a degree of probability. 
And this we may enjoy frequently enough 
in our reading of the Gospel narratives. To 
refuse them any historical credibility, and 
then to accept, as Dre. Anderson does, a 
theory of their origin in a Christos cult S: 
which had practically nothing todo with 
a historical J esus, and for the existence of — "3s 
which there is no particle of evidence, is 
surely to strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel. é 
Hy The words of Jesus,” says Dr. Ander an 
son, “ were put into his mouth by a com- 
munity or church that worshipped him.” 
This, of course, is true to some extent, but 
it is far from being entirely so. Isit not 
more likely, for example, that the saying, 
“Why callest thou me good, thereis none _ 
good but God,” is a genuine saying of - 
Jesus than that it was put into his mout 
by a community who worshipped ‘bint 
Or, again, take the saying, “Of that day __ 
or that hour knoweth no one, not even (hes na 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father,” Can we suppose that a com- — 
munity who worshipped him as deity — 
framed for him such a confession of the 
limitations of his knowledge. Surely not. — 
If these are not genuine sayings of Jesus, 
they are at least reminiscent of a time when 
he was not yet quite “the Christ as the — 
church has all along believed in Him.” | 
That many of the sayings, even of those — 
contained inthe collection calledtheSermon — 
on the Mount, betray Christological eleme } 
is no matter for surprise, or to be taken 
arguing that Jesus was necessarily 
ceived of as more than man. Li 
theology, as a rule, assumes that, duri 
part of his career, at any rate, he believ 


Gospel records. 


would inevitably help to ’ shape his utte 
ances. Moreover, the community w 
preserved these sayings, not so mi 
written documents as in the me 
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logical elements. What is maintained by 
liberal theology is that Jesus, while claiming 
to be the Christ, did not pretend.to be 
more than human, and nothing that Dr. 
Anderson brings forward affords any dis- 
proof of this. “ What is called the human 
features of the Gospel story may be pointed 
out,” he says, “how Jesus walked the 
cornfields with his disciples, how he blessed 
little children. Yes,” he continues, “ but 
no human being in any cornfields ever 
talked as Jesus is represented as doing. 
“I say unto you that in this place is one 
greater than the temple ... the Son of 
Man is lord even of the Sabbath day.’ ” 
But is itso very unlikely that a human being 
should talk thus, that a prophet should 
speak as if the authority of his own con- 
science were greater than that of the 
temple and its officials ? or that a young 
reformer should in the name of humanity 
claim the right to say what might or what 
might not be done on the Sabbath day ? 
It does not seem to me to be at all unlikely. 
Dr. Anderson goes on to say: “ How human, 
aguin, it is said, is the blessing of little 
children; but is the saying, ‘ Whosoever 
shall receive one such little child in my 
name receiveth me, and whosoever re- 
ceiveth me receiveth not me but Him that 
sent me,’ human? Can we conceive of any 
man saying it?” I do not think that the 
phrase ‘‘in my name,” which Dr. Anderson 
underlines, is important, but, taking the 
saying as it stands, I fail to see how it 
should be impossible to suppose that a man 
of such extraordinary keenness of sympathy 
as we imagine Jesus to have been— 
sympathy so keen that he could feel the 
sufferings of others, of the hungry, the 
naked, the sick as though they were his 
very own—might not have spoken thus of 
helpless little children. 

Dr. Anderson argues from the meagre 
references in the New Testament epistles to 
the sayings of Jesus that these sayings were 
for the most part unknown to the apostolic 
writers. In the case of Paul this no doubt 
is possible. Not desiring to know Christ 
after the flesh, he may have been indifferent 
also to the letter of Christ’s gospel, being 
persuaded that he had understood and 
absorbed its spirit. But that Paul, Peter, 
John and James do not quote more fre- 
quently than they do the sayings of Jesus 
is to be explained chiefly by the fact that 
they and their fellow Christians were not 
so much engaged in recalling the brief 
careeer that had ended on the Cross as in 
looking for the immediate return of their 
Master in the clouds of heaven. It was 
only as the expectation of his coming began 
to take a subordinate place in the con- 
sciousness of the community, that a livelier 
interest was manifested in what he had said 
and done. The Synoptic Gospels were the 
response to this awakened interest in his 
life and teaching. They embody doubtless 
a good deal that is legendary and mythical, 
but also, we are fain to believe, the sub- 
stance of many genuine recollections. 

Dr. Anderson’s article should help to 
make still clearer the issue discussed in 
the volume, “‘ Jesus or Christ?” and if 
so, we shall have reason to be grateful to 
him for having written it. On the choice 
between the Jesus of Liberal theology and 
the Christ of orthodox belief depends 
whether Christianity shall henceforth be of 
the type represented in the Gospels, the 
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religion of simple trust in God and of 
devotion to the good of men, the religion 
of one “ who wrought with human hands 
the creed of creeds in loveliness of perfect 
deeds,” or whether its essential content 
shall be thought of as “a drama of re- 
demption,” the awful mystery of a “ dying 
and rising God,” as has heretofore been so 
much the case. 
J. M. Connex. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


*.* Further important cont:ibutions 


to this discussion will appear next week. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name ard address of the senders.]} 


A ‘*‘MERE”’ MAN. 

Sm,—In connection with the criticism 
in the Kxpository Times on which you com- 
ment in your last editorial, it may perhaps 
be worth pointing out, in a few lines, what 
appears to me to be the root of the difli- 
culty in the critic’s mind. The common 
‘* orthodoxy ’’ has a deep-seated unbelief 
towards the doctrine of man which, to the 
poor Unitarian, seems positively to glow 
from the pages of the New Testament. In 
the passage which is quoted from my 
article in the Hibbert Journal Supplement 
reference is made to ‘‘ a thought of Divine 
Sonship, which has changed their whole 
conception of human nature.’’ The Uni- 
tarian can recognise ‘‘ the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ ’’ ; but he thinks 
that ¢pso facto this revelation of Divine 
glory lies within the possibilities of human 
nature, and is indeed the hidden ideal 
which is working as a leaven in human 
society, and indicates the goal which man- 
kind is finally to reach—‘‘ the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God.’’ Hence it is that 
we dislike the phrase ‘‘ a mere man,’’ for 
this expresses a contemptuous, and, as we 
believe, a thoroughly unchristian view of 
human nature. No one in whom the 
Spirit of God dwells is a mere man in the 
sense intended; much less He through 
whom that Spirit has been so largely 
poured upon mankind. 

Oxford. JAMES DRUMMOND. 

—_—_—_—_@——___—_- 
THE MEANING OF SIN. 

Sir,—I am sorry that at the present time 
it is not possible for me to give Professor 
Upton’s letter in to-day’s InqurrER the 
full reply which it deserves. I hope to 
be able to return to the subject at a later 
date. I take this opportunity, however, 
of at once assuring Mr. Upton that he is 
mistaken in thinking that what I said 
in your issue of January 15 was based on 
‘‘the philosophical system of some academic 
theorists,’’ or on an attempt to vest divine 
authority in ‘‘society.”” It was based on 
my own experience. I was speaking about 
the citizens of modern Britain as I find 
them. I still think that the real thing 
which is at stake is that individual sensi- 
tiveness to social obligation which is the 
crying need of the present-day. The thing 
which really matters is a searching examina- 
tion of our conduct in relation to human 
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Society around us. I still think as strongly 
as ever that an exposition of religion as a 
matter wholly between the self and God 
fails to provide for the essential thing. For 
the mass of mankind, the only way to the 
Love of God is through the Love of Man ; 
and the Love of Man demands concrete 
expression in the forms of social life. 

If space had permitted, I would have 
quoted Mr. H. G. Wells’ striking utterances 
regarding what he calls ‘‘ state-blindness ”’ 
in his book on ‘‘ The Future in America.’’ 
—Yours, &c. 8. H. Mettone. 

Edinburgh, January 22. 


Srr,—The discussion in your columns 
on the meaning of sin is valuable and 
timely. As it seems to me, Dr. Mellone 
expresses a rational and common-sense 
view of the whole subject. I am con- 
vinced, as he is, that the tradition, still 
powerful, that sin 1s a matter wholly 
between the soul and God has been a real 
source of moral mischief. It tends to 
obscure in the popular mind the funda- 
mental fact that sin is wholly and solely 
a personal matter. It is self-defilement, 
self-degradation, and in the ultimate 
issue must be self-cleansing. Indirectly 
it is an evil and an injury to society, but 
directly and immediately it concerns 
only the sinner’s own soul. It has no ad- 
mixture of any foreign element. True 
indeed it is that all souls are operated upon 
more or less by extraneous influences, but 
each one remains essentially a microcosm. 
In the varying effect of these influences, 
combined with the working of conscience, 
lies the difference between the sinner and 
the saint. 

Upon few subjects has so much unreal 
talk been expended as upon the doctrine of 
sin. If you examine what is called ‘* the 
religious sense ”’ of sin, you get high-sound- 
ing phraseology which seems very pious, 
but which embodies only abstract ideas that 
have no relation to the actualities of 
our every-day life ; fine talk which blurs the 
plain fact that the evil of sin begins and 
ends with the sinning: soul itself. Theolo- 
gians talk of an abstract entity which they 
callEternal Justice, or the eternal moral law, 
in a strain which really makes it superior 
to Deity, just as the heathens regarded 
Fate or destiny as superior to their gods ; 
something distinct from and, as it were, 
governing the Divine nature. The word 
justice simply means the adjustment of 
relations between two human beings, one 
of whom has injured the other, and you 
make no more of it by putting the word 
eternal before it with a capital letter. To 
talk of doing injury to God is to talk of an 
impossibility. Therefore no such relations 
ean exist between God and man as those 
which call for adjustment in human courts 
oflaw. We do not exalt the rightouesness of 
God, we only magnify our own importance, 
when we make our sins a greater evil 
than they really are. Grievous ill they 
work upon ourselves, but they cannot touch 
the infinite holiness of Him whose name 
is a synonym for Perfect Goodness.— 


Yours, &.,  §amunn CHARLESWORTH. 


[We have been obliged to omit a part 
of Mr. Charlesworth’s letter and to hold 
over one from the Rey. W. Wilson —Ep 
of Inq.] 


THE DOMESTIC MISSION 
CONFERENCE. 


Str,—May we through your columns 
appeal on behalf of an object which has 
already more than once been brought to the 
notice of your readers. The Domestic 
Mission Conference is to be held in London 
(Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street 
Chapel) on April 26 to 28 next. All the 
Domestic Missions and kindred institutions 
in the Umited Kingdom have been invited, 
and several have consented, to send official 
representatives and also the Domestic Mis- 
sionaries and their wives to the Conference. 
We may also add that an extensive pro- 
gramme of meetings has already been pre- 
pared, in which Principal Carpenter, Canon 
Barnett, Mrs. Sidney Webb, Dr. C. 8. Loch, 
Professor Urwick, Mrs. Willey, Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, Mr. P. M. Martineau, Mr. Byng 
Kenrick, and most of the Domestic Mis- 
sionaries have consented to take part. 

It is estimated that a sum of about £60 
will be required to defray the expenses of 
the Conference, and we therefore appeal to 
the generosity of your readers and of the 
members of our cliurches to contribute 
sufficient to cover that amount. Ata time 
when so much attention is being concen- 
trated on the problem of poverty, it will 
surely not be necessary to press the claims 
of any conference intended to increase the 
efficiency of our workers amongst the 
poor, and to inspire them to further and 
better effort. Donations should be sent 
to Mr. Charles Martineau at the under- 
mentioned address. 

The Secretaries will gladly send to anyone 
who is interested full details of the pro- 
gramme, or other information with regard 
to the Conference.—We are, Sir, yours 
faithfully, 

Puriie Roscoz, Chairman of Committee. 

CHARLES MarRrTINgEAU, Littleworth, Esher, 

Treasurer. 
JoHN C. BALLANTYNE, 25, Wansey- 
street, Walworth, 8.E., 
R. P. Fartey, 11, Algernon-road, 
Kilburn, London, N.W., 
Secretaries. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 
THE FAMILY AND THE NATION.* 

“ Ararmtne decline of the birth-rate ” 
has often figured of late years as a headline 
in our daily papers, and has given editors 
the text for a sermon on the inevitable 
race-suicide of the British nation unless 
something was done to speedily change the 
present tendency to marry late and restrict 
one’s family. Yet no appeal to the 
patriotic instinct of the citizens seems to 
affect, or indeed is likely to arrest the 
decrease in our birth-rate ; for this retar- 
dation of the rate of increase of nations 
seems bound up with their advance in 
civilisation, and is probably more dependent 
upon economic conditions than on any lack 
of patriotism. Indeed, in a thickly popu- 
lated country, from which thousands of 
able-bodied citizens emigrate every year, 
and in which thousands of the less able 
remain without employment, patriotism 


*The Family and the Nation. A Study in 
Natural Inheritance and Social Responsibility, 
By William Cecil Dampier Whetham, M.A.,F.R.S., 
and Catherine Durning Whetham, London: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 7s, 6d, net, 
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might suggest to some that the limitation 
of the family would be desirable. 

As it is, our birth-rate of 26-5 taken in 
conjunction with the low death-rate of 14-7 
per thousand, still allows of an increase of 
population. But the really serious feature 
connected with the fall in the birth-rate, 
which is not sufficiently appreciated as 
yet, becomes apparent by a consideration 
of the incidence of this reduction in the 
number of births. It is to bring this home 
to the British public that Mr. and Mrs. 
Whetham have written what they call a 
study in natural inheritance and social 
responsibility. 

The authors point out that “ until recent 
years, success in life’s race among men has 
in general meant an increased number of 
offspring and a better chance for their 
survival. But now the growing restriction 
of the birth-rate in the successful classes 
and in all ranks of society has separated 
the two essential concomitants of progress 
and even of stability.” About 1875 a 
marked decline began to take place in 
the average size of the families of the suc- 
cessful classes, and the generation now in 
early manhood consists of about half the 
number of individuals that should have 
been found. This does not apply to the 
professional classes only, but as is shown 
by the Friendly Societies’ returns, among 
the working classes it is precisely the 
respectable workman who, for the last 
twenty or thirty years, has restricted his 
family more severely. 

Meanwhile, no prudential considerations 
have operated in the regulation of the size 
of the family of the very poor. It might 
be thought by some, that given better con- 
ditions of life, the children of the poor 
might fitly replace the gaps left in the 
industrial ranks by the relative infertility 
of the artisan class. But though this might 
be true for a small proportion of the poorer 
classes, a large number, without doubt, are 
to be found among the poor and the un- 
employed by reason of their physical, 
mental, or moral unfitness for a successful 
struggle in our competitiveindustrialsystem. 
The Poor Law Commissioners have pointed 
out that in one workhouse 77-2 of the births 
were illegitimate, and nearly all the mothers 
in the latter case were mentally weak, 
in most cases approaching the state of 
imbeciles. What is to become of a nation 
largely recruited from such a stock? This 
is the question ever present to the mind of 
the authors, who set themselves to prove, 
by a clear and careful exposition of the laws 
of heredity and variation, the importance 
of hereditary tendencies in moulding the 
successive generations of mankind. By 
way of illustration they discuss fully some 
special instances of inheritance of ability 
and mental defects respectively which in- 
troduce us to two most interesting chapters 
on the Rise and Decline of Families. From 
the family we pass on naturally to the 
nation, and a couple of chapters deal with 
the birth-rate in this and other countries 
as well as with the selective power of birth- 
rate due to the discrepancy in the rate 
among different classes of society, some of 
which produce only three-quarters of the 
births necessary to maintain their numbers 
unaltered. One of the most interesting 
chapters deals with the causes of the 
decline of our birth-rate. Apparently we 
cannot assume any appreciable diminution 
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of the natural fertility of the nation, « since 
the clergy, the Roman Catholics of all 
classes, and the Jews, as well as the miners, 

casual labourers, and the feeble-minded are 
unaffected by the decline in the size of the 
family prevalent among the majority of 
the well-to-do laity and the thrifty skilled 
artisans,” 

To a certain extent our present mode 
of life, with its hurry and excitement, 
may have caused some reduction of the 
birth-rate, but probably economic pressure 
has been a more potent factor, even more 
potent than the authors themselves allow, 
though they admit that in towns where 
textile industries are carried on, or where 
many women are employed in manual 
labour, the birth-rate is abnormally low. 
But the presence of a large amount of female 
labour is surely a manifestation of certain 
economic conditions, and similarly the 
professional classes desirous of giving their 
children a sound education and finding for 
their sons suitable positions, are un- 


doubtedly influenced largely by economic —_— 
reasons in the limitation of their families.  _ 

To what extent legislative changes or an vay 
alteration of the incidence of taxation can ms 


cut across the presént economic conditions 
or can minimise or alleviate economic pres- wa: 

sure, is the theme of the concluding chap- rae 
ters. The authors are not very hopeful for = 

improvement in this direction, for even in — AA 

the British Colonies,where thereismuchless 
uncertainty of obtaining employment, and — ‘ 

where the prospects for the rising genera~ 

tion are therefore better, the birth-rate is as ms 
small or smaller than in the mother country. 
On the question of taxation the authors 
view with approval the proposal made by — 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the © 
much disputed Budget ‘of a remission of — 
income tax on small incomes in favour of 
parents. But they would be prepared to — 
go further and assert that ‘‘ exemption 
from income tax of all moneys spentinany 
rank of life on the maintenance and educa- — 
tion of children would, in the end, greatly — 
benefit the one real source of nation 
credit, the composition and character of 
the life of the people.’ They also suggest _ 
an alteration in the incidence of the death — 
duties, so that*a fortune divided amongs a 
several children should be taxed less than — 

one that goes to an only son or daughter. 

Certain recommendations of the Roya 33 
Commission on the Administration of the — 
Poor Law, contained in both the Minority — 
and the Majority Reports, such as the 
permanent control of the feeble-min 
and the establishment of detention colon 
of the wastrels and unemployables, are 
upheld as valuable preventive meas 
against national decadence. 

The authors express their opinion tha ; 
the long immunity of England from wars 
in which her national existence has been 
at stake has tended to reduce the heal ‘S 
sense of the duty of personal service to ae 
community and to obliterate the feeling of — 
social responsibility. No attempt is 1 vy 
to support this very questionable statem 
by any sort of evidence, nor does there seem 
any warrant for the dictum that ‘‘ cow 
tries in which universal military traini 
has been enforced seem to have sufferc 
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social responsibility in Britain greater than 
it is at present, Is it not rather that this 
particular aspect of the danger of decadence 
of the national stamina has not been gener- 
ally appreciated either individually or by 
the community? When once the State 
recognises the need for encouraging the 
growth of a vigorous and healthy stock, 
the inevitable reaction will set in, and 
parents with large families will not be con- 
sidered improvident. But, as any action 
by the State will only be the outcome of a 
strong public opinion, the authors urge upon 
all intelligent people a close study of 
national life as embodied in the science of 
eugenics, to which science they have, by 
their thoughtful study, made a valuable 
and stimulating contribution. Believing, 
as we do, that there has been of late years 
an awakening of the social conscience of the 
British people,we feel sure that the “ Family 
and the Nation” should and will be widely 
studied by that large army of lay and 
clerical workers who have the welfare of 
the nation at heart. F. E. Weiss. 


i 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. Edited by A. 
R. Waller, M.A. Vol. VII. Cambridge, 
at the University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 


One of the literary delights of our boy- 
hood was the Beaumont and Fletcher 
legend. These two lived in one house, even 
shared their garments, and wrote about 
forty plays in collaboration, Fletcher 
abounding in fancy,and Beaumont shaping 
all with his solid judgment. But, alas! 
how charming is legend, how sad the cold 
scholarly truth. Of the five plays in 
this volume it is quite probable that 
Beaumont wrote nothing, though ‘‘ The 
Knight of Malta ’’ is full of echoes of his 
noble cadences. 

‘* All is not handsome in thy heart, 
Mountferrat,’’ sounds like Beaumont to 
me, and yet this play was not acted till 
Beaumont had been dead two years. 

The ‘‘ Knight of Malta ’’ is the best of 
the five. It is a real Elizabethan to wax 
enthusiastic about. Full of movement 
and colour, of fine perspective, big in 
valour, chivalry, hate, and lust. The 
valiant merry Dane is a splendid specimen 
of the dare-devil sailor of the time, of the 
humour of the wars, the adventurer of easy 
morals, and yet like so many of these 
characters in the plays, of indomitable 
nobleness underneath ; the Moorish woman 
makes picturesque poetry of her criminal 
passions, and ‘‘ Mountferrat’s ’’ opening 

speech has a fine ring in it. 

‘*The Maid in the Mill,’’ taken partly 
from a Spanish and partly from an Italian 
tale, is clumsily contrived. The English 
never have been good at these comedies of 
intrigue. The fun of this comedy reads 
like Rowley, and is pretty coarse, but 
Bustopha is droll with that peculiar grave 
English drollery, always popular on our 
stage. 2 

‘“ Women pleased’’ is a slight thing, 
and not up to Fletcher’s form, though 
probably his work alone. 

_‘* The Night-Walker ’’ has. been popular 
when revived on the stage; it was pro- 
bably worked up by Shirley; it wants 
acting to bring out the rollicking farce of 
Lurcher and Wildbrain. Lurcher’s apology 
for theft might have served Elia with a text 

_ fora companion essay to his ‘‘ Beggars,” for 
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which, by the way, Fletcher did supply more 
than a text. The modern cult of the tramp 
has produced nothing to compare with 
these wayside flowers of the Elizabethans, 
nor are our moderns their equals in gay 
logic and vocables. The other play, 
** Love’s Cure: or, The Martial Maid,’’ 
is a piece of extravagance, much of it in 
prose. The conception is amusing and 
would be telling on the stage. The hungry 
rogue and the witty knave are most 
entertaining, but there are no frills on 
their conversation. If in ‘*‘ The Knight of 
Malta ’’ we are back in the glow and stir 
of poetic drama, in several of the scenes in 
this volume, we feel we are passing on 
to the comedy of manners—with the 
difference that the manners are for the 
people, not for an aristocratic section of it, 


THE CAMEL AND THE NEEDLE’s Eyr. By 
Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. A. C. Fifield. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Ar the present time the rich man is being 
held up to public scorn not only as the 
enemy of all true progress, but as the 
deliberate oppressor of the people, and it is 
plain that he does not like it. More than 
that, it is open to question whether he 
really deserves quite all the hard things 
that are said about him; for it should 
not be forgotten—except, apparently, at 
election-times ! —that the actions of human 
beings of every class are conditioned by the 
characteristics they have inherited, and by 
the circumstances in which they have been 
reared and brought up, and that the wealthy 
are often as innocently the victims of 
environment as the slum child and the 
habitual criminal. This does not mean that 
their selfishness is to be condoned, or that 
their methods of acquiring money are not 
to be scrutinised ; but it does mean that we 
must not merely content ourselves with 
idle fulminations against the possessors 
of untold gold, if, that is to say, we are to 
convince the people least likely to be im- 
pressed by angry diatribes that luxury and 
waste at one end of the social scale inevi- 
tably result in degeneration and destitution 
at the other. For this reason we regard 
Mr. Ponsonby’s book as a timely and 
appropriate contribution to the political 
controversies of the moment, which are 
raging, for the most part, round the ques- 
tion of a wealthy man’s right to the piled- 
up riches which he has probably done 
nothing to earn. His main contention is 
clear enough, for he urges that “‘ no in- 
dividual is capable of possessing, spending, 
or administering more than a certain de- 
finite amount of money, which can be 
roughly described as a full competence, 
without producing positively harmful 
effects on himself as well as on those affected 
by his actions.’’ But this contention is 
supported and explained by reasonable 
and lucid arguments based on economic 
facts, and although the rich are not spared, 
as far as criticism is concerned, the author 
of this interesting study of modern social 
conditions never loses the determination 
to speak the language of common sense 
in a desire to be sensational. He does 
not even try to persuade his readers, as 
some moralists endeavour to do, that it is 
‘* wrong’? either to wish for money, in 
moderation, or to live in circumstances of 
comfort and refinement, He points out, 
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| indeed, that it is not always easy to draw 
the line between the habits and pleasures 
which conduce to the happiness of people 
of education and sensibility, and the foolish 
luxuries and so-called amusements which 
culminate in utter weariness when enjoyed 
tosatiety. But itis evident that to normal 
individuals self-indulgence beyond a certain 
point is repugnant, and that it is also 
pernicious in its effects on the community. 
The attack of the reformer must, however, 
be directed ‘‘ not against isolated follies, 
nor against single instances of wicked 


extravagance, thoughtlessness, and cruelty, 
but against the stereotyped system which is 
responsible for it all.’’ And in order to 
carry out his mission effectively ‘‘ there 
must be sincere and deep-seated conviction. 
Without this any political or social revolu- 
tion will fail.’? But it must not be supposed 
either thatthe work will be done when the con- 
ditions of the poor alone have been thorough- 
ly inquired into, and the pity of all good- 
intentioned people aroused by innumer- 
able stories of want and misery attributable 
to the disadvantages which the toilers have 
to cope with in the present state of society. 
This is only half the problem, and ‘‘ no 
investigation can be complete unless an 
equally careful and exhaustive inquiry 
is made into the way the rich live. It 
cannot be regarded as an inquisitive prying 
into personal and private habits, for when 
the expenditure is on such a scale as to have 
extensive economic consequences it ceases 
to be of a private nature, and ought to be 
investigated on public grounds.’’ Mr. 
Ponsonby has himself made such inquiries 
wherever it has been possible to do so, but 
there are, of course, obvious difficulties in 
the way of obtaining details of an intimate 
nature from individuals who are not, 
like the poor, completely at the mercy of the 
questioner. He gives, however, some 
authentic information based on actual facts 
within his own experience, and these are 
sufficiently illuminating, especially when, 
for the sake of contrast, the expenditure 
of a householder ‘‘ of no occupation,’’ 
with four houses (the London one containing 
sixty-two rooms, while the indoor servants 
number thirty-six) is compared with that of 
another unemployed individual, sick and 
incapable, living with his wife and two 
children in two roooms on parish relief. 
Such comparisons might be multiplied in- 
definitely, but the author of ‘‘ The Came] 
and the Needle’s Eye,’’ who has political 
knowledge to reinforce his private con- 
victions, does not admit that there is any 
room for despair ‘* when we see around us 
a growing indignation and impatience 
with social injustice.’? In his temperate 
and straightforward fashion he adds: 
‘* Never before has humanitarian impulse 
been so well fortified by scientifie theory 
in its attempt to cope with the evils o 
poverty and destitution. All we want 
is an equally scientific discernment of the 
evils of riches and waste.”’ 


George Edward Jelf : A Memoir by his 
Wife. (London: Skeffington & Son, pp. 
ix~177, 3s. 6d. net) is an attractive char- 
acter study of a man who gave himself 
with rare simplicity and modesty to the 
service of the Church. For 27 years he was 
one of the Canons of Rochester Cathedrals 

,combining with this office the arduou, 
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duties of a parish priest, and for the last 
year of his life he held the dignified post of 
Master of the Charterhouse. The pages 
of this book bear ample testimony to his 
singular faithfulness to a high ideal of 
pastoral duty, and the spiritual charm 
which impressed all with. whom he was 
brought into contact. The Bishop of 
London, in the affectionate words of his 
preface says: ‘‘ A more transparently pure 
character could not be imagined, and with 
it went a childlike merriment in the en- 
joyment of a good joke or in joining in 
games with his children, which was infi- 
nitely attractive and winning.’? Though 
he was a diligent reader, Dr. Jelf’s teaching 
bore hardly any traces of the modern intel- 
lectual awakening over the whole field of 
doctrine and speculation. He was always 
a sound Churchman, with strong sacra- 
mental Jeanings ; and he used Scripture in 
his own devotional writings in an old- 
fashioned way, which has become impossible 
to many thoughtful people at the present 
time. But these things were simply the 
vehicle for conveying to other souls the 
interior quality of love and pure desire 
and complete self-dedication, in which all 
Christians are at one. It is one of the 
graces of men of fine spiritual character that 
they make us forget our differences in the 
gift of themselves. 


To those who have been following the 
discussions and speculations to which Dr. 
Morton Prince’s publication of the records 
of his extraordinary case of multiple per- 
sonality has given rise, the most interesting 
paper in Mind for this quarter will be that 
with which it opens, viz., ‘‘ Observations 
on the Case of Sally Beauchamp,’’ by Dr. 
Leslie Mackenzie. 

Mr. H. 8. Shelton contributes an interest- 
ing paper on ‘* Evolutionary Empiricism,”’ 
in which he advocates the theory that axio- 
matic ‘‘ truths are a priori and inherited 
in the individual, but are the product of 
the experience of the race.’’ We cannot 
help, however, feeling that such a theory 
is fundamentally empirical, and as such is 
exposed to all the missiles in the armoury 
of the Intuitionists. Incidentally we 
must protest against Mr. Shelton’s state- 
ment that the experimental psychologists 
have proved that all human experience is 
made up of feeling and sensation. That 
they are working in the light of such a 
hypothesis expressed or understood is 
possible, but that this hypothesis is valid 
beyond the walis of their laboratories is a 
dictum which the more philosophical 
among them would be the first to deny. 

Among reviews we may note Dr. S. H. 
Mellone’s sympathetic notice of Professor 
Boyce Gibson’s Problem. of Logic, and 
Professor Muirhead’s appreciative criticism 
of Idealism as a Practical Creed, Professor 
Henry Jones’s latest contribution to philo- 
sophical thought. 


We are glad to call attention to a Chil- 
dren’s Sermon written in early life by 
the late Mrs. Frederick Nettlefold for the 
Sunday-school~in connection with the 
Carter-lane Mission, where she was a 
devoted worker. It has been published 
by request, and many friends will be glad 
to know about it and to possessit. Copies 
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may be had. free on application to the 
Hon. Secretary, Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.-C. 


—____¢—____— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Many readers, who have found refresh- 
ment and delight in the poems and essays 
of Mr. Austin Dobson, would like to 
endorse the letter of congratulation accom- 
panying a presentation of silver which 
was made to him last week by a number 
of friends, on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, in which he is described as 
“the brilliant lyrical poet and the fasti- 
dious writer of prose.”’ 

* x * 


We are sorry to hear that Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffer has resigned his position 
as editor of the English Review. Under his 
direction this magazine has had a literary 
distinction and freshness of outlook which 
gave it a place of its own among the 
monthly periodicals, and we hope the 
essential features which have characterised 
the Review will be preserved under the 
editorship of Mr. Austen Harrison, who is 
to succeed Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. 

a: Pr * 


Mr. GravamM WALLAS will start imme- 
diately for the United States, where he will 
lecture during the next four months at 
Harvard University. The subjects upon 
which he will speak are similar to those 
dealt with in his latest book, ‘‘ Human 
Nature in Politics,’’ published last year. 


ke * * 


Mr. Rann KENNEDY’s play, ‘‘ The 
Servant in the House,’’ the fine drama of 
brotherhood which was so widely com- 
mented on when it was produced in London 
last year, is now published by Messrs. 
Harper in book form. 

Eo * * 


THe jubilee (January) number of the 
Cornhill Magazine has proved so attractive 
to its readers by reason of the delightful 
essays and striking reminiscences which it 
contains that a second edition has been 
issued. 


% * * 


THE third and last part of a lecture given 
by Madame Leblanc-Maeterlinck on ‘* The 
Later Heroines of Maurice Maeterlinck,’’ is 
published in the Fortnightly Review. The 
writer contrasts the “‘ little princesses ”’ 
of an earlier period, ‘‘ decorative, poetic, 
and delicious images,’’ over whom the 
fatal powers reign mercilessly, ‘‘ crushing 
their characters,’’ with the women of a 
finer and stronger type—though not al- 
ways capable of emerging successfully 
from the clash of the old and the new— 
presented in the persons of Aglavaine and 
Ariane. She does not try to rob the former 
of the gentleness and beauty which endear 
them to the imagination of those whose eyes 
are ever on the past, but she points out 
that the ‘‘ daughters of the future ’’ will 
build their love on a more durable founda- 
tion, and face life with a nobler courage, 
though at first they may sorely wound 
themselves as they tread the strange new 
paths of freedom. Those whose faces are 
already turned in this direction must be 
content, however, to work for no reward. 
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‘* They stand out in the crowd like the 
taller flowers that are exposed above a 
field, maltreated by every wind, over- 
powered by the light for which they call.’’ 


* %* * 


JAPAN’S poet laureate, Baron Takasaki, 
takes his work very seriously, according 
to Yone Naguchi in an article quoted by 
the American Literary Digest. He does not 
write complimentary verses suitable for 
State occasions unless he feels moved to do 
so, but he acts rather as a stern schoolmaster 
in poetry, whose approval the Emperor 
tries to win by striving to write perfect 
utas. The Baron is a very severe critic, 
and never flatters the Mikado, whose 
poems he examines on an average once a 
month. Before doing so, Mr. Naguchi 
says, he ‘‘ will go under the rite of puri- 
fication and bathing in water, and change 
his kimono to a dress of ceremony, and 
then begin to read them with sucha feeling 
as if he were facing a god’s altar. He used 
to scratch quite freely and add hiscorrection 
till some years ago, as the Emperor’s work 
left much to be desired; butit has advanced 
almost marvellously lately, so that he has 
only to read and admire. I am told 
by the Baron that he has five marks of 
merit to put on the Emperor’s utas ; 
the very best being two circles, the — 
second best one circle and two dots, the 
third one circle and one dot, the fourth just 
one circle, and the poorest only one dot. 
And how hard the Mikado strives to get 
the first mark! ’”’ 
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Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, with 
Annotations. Edited by Edward Waldo Emer- 
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net. 
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Sympathy: T. Sharper Knowlson. 2s. 
The Century Students’ Manual. 
Knowlson. 2s. 6d. net. ; 

Messrs. Wittiams & NorcGatr :—Die Reli- 
gion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Heraus- 


gegeben von Friedrich Michael Schiele-Lieferung _ 
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The Old Egyptian Faith: Edouard Naville, 


D.C.L., LL.D. Translated by Colin Campbell, 
M.A., D.D. 5s. 
Cornhill, 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE STORY OF SOHRAB, 


Py. 
T. Sharper — 


ONCE upon a time in an Eastern country 


there was a brave man called Rustum, who 
thought he had no son, and was very un- 


happy about it. He knew that long ago a os 


child had been born in his house, but he 
had been told it was a girl, and he was so 


disappointed that he had never cared to 


see it, because he had set his heart on a 


son. 3 


away from his mother and father, amo 
the enemies of Persia, Persia being the 
name of his father’s country ; but before 
his mother died, she had stamped a mark 


as.” 
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upon his arm with his father’s seal, so that 
if anyone doubted he was Rustum’s son 
it could be shown them, because no one 
had ever had a seal like that except Rus- 
tum. The boy, now grown into a man, 
was named Sohrab. 

He was as full of noble courage as his 
father ; and if the father longed to have a 
son, the son longed quite as deeply to find 
his father. But in those days it was easy 
to lose one another. There were in that 
part of the world very few roads, and, of 
course, the power of steam had not been 
discovered, so that there were no railways. 
Few people could read or write, and no one 
dreamed of newspapers till hundreds of 
years later. 

Sohrab was in the camp of the Tartars, 
who were fighting against Persia, and all 
the Tartar lords and generals were very 
proud of him. He was young and strong 
and fearless, and very good to look upon. 

One night he lay awake wondering and 
wondering how he should find out where 
his father was hidden. In all his life he 
had never seen him, yet he often thought 
of him and loved him. 

Well, that morning he got up very early 
and went to the tent of the leader of the 
Tartar host, who was very fond of him, 
and knew that though he, an old man, was 
at the head of affairs, it was Sohrab who 
really led the armies and won all the battles 
and was obeyed by all the Tartar soldiers. 
So when Sohrab woke him in the early 
morning he was not angry, but listened 
to what he had to say. And Sohrab said 
he thought the best way of finding his 
father would be to tell the Persians to send 
forth their greatest soldier to fight with 
him ; then he would conquer their champion 
in single combat, and it would make him so 
famous that his father would hear of him 
and come to him. 

The leader of the Tartars did not like 
this, for he feared harm to Sohrab. But in 
the end he let him have his way, and all the 
Tartar army was very much excited at 
thinking how their brave young Sohrab 
would be sure to astonish the Persians by 
his daring and his skill. 

Now—all unknown to the Tartars— 
Rustum had come the evening before into 
the Persian army ; and when the Persians 
heard Sohrab’s message, they thought of 
Rustum as their only hope, for they were 
very much frightened, believing they had 
no one else who could stand up against 
such a great warrior as Sohrab. 

Rustum’s tents were of scarlet cloth, 
and when the Persian messenger came to 
him he was sitting in his own tent, that 
stood higher than the rest, making a great 
meal of roasted sheep and cakes and big 
green melons, and playing with a bird that 
sat upon his wrist. 

It was hard at first to persuade him to 
stand forth against one so young as Sohrab, 
but at last he gave way and promised to 
meet him in single battle next day, as the 
Persians wished, only he made them 
promise not to say who he was. When he 
went down into the battlefield and saw the 
slender, beautiful boy come out to fight with 
him, he felt very sorry for him, and begged 
him not to rush on death with an old 
warrior like himself. 

And then somehow Sohrab felt ‘* This is 
my father’’; and he ran and fell at his 
knees and cried, ‘‘ Art thou not Rustum ?” 


But the old hero thought to himself, 
‘“This boy wants to boast of having 
fought with me,’’ and so he replied very 
cruelly, and tried to make him think he was 
not Rustum at all; and Sohrab sprang to 
his feet, ready for the spear that was hurled 
at him, and leaped aside, letting it fall into 
the sand. Then Sohrab himself threw, 
and hit Rustum’s shield, and Rustum, 
picking up his great club, hit out with that, 
and, losing his balance, fell forward in the 
sand. Sohrab might easily have killed 
him while he was down, but he would not, 
because somehow he could not get over 
feeling that it was the mighty Rustum, 
his own father. When Rustum heard him 
say that, he was furious, and they closed 
in battle once more, in fierce and dreadful 
fight. And again Rustum was getting the 
worst of it, when all at once he shouted out 
his own name, and Sohrab instantly 
dropped his weapons, so that Rustum’s 
spear went into his side, and he fell to the 
earth and lay dying. But Rustum 
taunted him, and said he was afraid of the 
very name of the man he had meant to 
boast about. Then Sohrab poured forth 
what was in his heart, and said not fear, 
but love had unarmed him, for he was 
Rustum’s son. And still he was not 
believed, and the other replied, ‘‘ The 
mighty Rustum never had a son.’’? The 
pain was now very great, but Sohrab would 
not draw out the spear and let himself die 
until he had convinced his boastful enemy 
of the truth ; so by a great effort he found 
strength to show him the mark of the seal 
upon his arm. 

And then at last Rustum bel’eved. And 
in the midst of his grief at having slain his 
son there came to him and to the brave 
Sohrab a great and wonderful joy that 
was greater than all the pain ; for each felt 
a deep love for the other, and tried to 
comfort the other, and in that joy even 
death seemed a very little thing. 

They were together at last, and the 
meeting was even more to them than they 
could have dreamed, and the happiness 
was far, far greater than the sorrow; for 
all Rustum’s hard, cruel ways had gone, 
and he was as tender to Sobrab as any 
mother could have been. 


A. M. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 
Miss Epira ANNIE GIBBs. 


Many of our readers will see with regret 
the announcement of the death of Miss 
Edith Annie Gibbs, second daughter of 
the late Captain D. A. Gibbs, of Spring- 
field, Upper Clapton. For many years 
Miss Gibbs was a member of the New 
Gravel Pit Church at Hackney, and worked 
assiduously in the Sunday-schools and 
amongst the poor. 

On the decease of her parents she resided 
at The Hall, Bushey, Herts., with one of 
her brothers and her sister, and had been 
engaged in writing a novel entitled ‘‘ A 
Daughter in Judgment,’’ which has just 
been published by J. Long & Co. 

The book has been well received by the 
press and public, but by the irony of fate, 
the author has been debarred from enjoying 
the fruit of her labour. 

There is, however, some consolation in 
the thought that her work may live and 
help to preserve her memory in the hearts 


of many friends who loved her for her 
sweet, unselfish disposition, and genuine 
kindness of heart. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS IN LONDON. 
THERE was a good attendance at the 

English service held in connection with the 
eightieth anniversary of the Brahmo Somaj 
on Saturday, January 22, at Essex Hall, 
and the numbers were increased later in 
the afternoon when the Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter gave an address on ‘‘ The 
Brahmo Somaj and Western Theism.’’ 
The service was conducted by Mr. R. N. 
Sen, M.A., a nephew of Keshub Chunder 
Sen., whose beautiful prayer to the ‘‘ God 
of Harmony ’’ was read at its close. Mr. 
Sen, in addressing the ‘‘ believers in the 
New Faith ’’ who had gathered together, 
referred to Rammohun Roy, the prophet of 
Modern India, who laid the foundations 
of the invisible Universal Church in that 
country which was based upon a firm 
belief in one living God, and in one pro- 
gressive Humanity. He spoke also of the 
evolution of the religious faith interpreted 
by the life and teachings of Keshub 
Chunder Sen. Sometimes the members 
of the Brahmo Somaj might seem as far 
as ever from realising their ideals, owing 
to the selfish aims of the civilised world, 
but they must still trust in the all-wise 
providence of God. ‘‘ Our creed,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘is the science of God. Our 
gospel is the love of God which saveth all. 
Our heaven is life in God which is accessible 
toall. Our church is the invisible kingdom 
of God in which is all truth, all love, all 
holiness.’’ 

Tea was served between four and five 
o'clock, after which Dr. Carpenter gave 
his impressive address, which was listened 
to with deep interest by the Indians 
present. Mr. Harrison, in his introductory 
speech, said that many of them nourished 
hopes that some time or other Dr. Car- 
penter might be induced to pay a visit to 
India in the interests of liberal religion, 
and he trusted that one day this dream 
would be realised. 

Dr. Carpenter expressed the pleasure he 
felt in meeting so many fellow-subjects 
from the East who were united with us 
in thought ond aspiration, and said he 
had come from Oxford bearing a message 
of sympathy from his colleagues at Man- 
chester College. He addressed himself 
especially to the members of the Brahmo 
Somaj themselves, and wished to offer 
them some hints as to what seemed to him 
to be the characteristic difference between 
the great theistic conceptions of India 
and of the West. Many memories would 
be surging through the minds of his hearers, 
and amidst the hopes which they were form- 
ing for their own future, it was necessary 
to ask what impressions, other than those 
gathered in the course of their professional 
studies, they would carry back with them 
when they returned to their own country. 
What, he wondered, would be their general 
outlook in regard to the great problems of 
thought and life, and what did they think 
of our religion? He then referred to the 


h various forms of religious faith which had 
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taken root in India, from the dim and 
distant ages of the past to the time of 
Rammohun Roy and Keshub Chunder 
Sen, and outlined the lofty conceptions of 
philosophical pantheism drawn by the early 
seers from the marvellous phantasmagoria 
for ever going on around them, and 
symbolised by the name of Brahma. He 
also illustrated by quotations from the 
Vedic poets, and from a book of ‘‘ Daily 
Practices ’’’ of the Hindu, the belief in 
divine immanence which made the child 
of faith one with his ‘‘ glorious Guru,’’ and 
which yet had given birth to many forms 
of gross idolatry. An interesting passage 
in the address discussed the doctrine of 
the deed and its fruit—the doctrine of 
Karma, by which man is taught that he is 
continually making his own world, and that 
everything he has thought or done has had 
its part in shaping his destiny, so that 
each person is getting what he deserves. 
This doctrine is not without its fatalistic 
and depressing effects upon the human 
mind, and philosophers all through the ages 
have sought some way of relief and release 
fromit. Dr. Carpenter went on to compare 
the individualistic conceptions of the caste- 
bound Brahmin with the ideal of common 
brotherhood inherent in Buddhism, which 
promised deliverance from ignorance and 
sin, and then proceeded to indicate the 
lines of divergence between Western and 
Kastern theism. He showed that what was 
peculiarly characteristic of the former was 
the element of nationality, which had its 
source in the Israelitish conception of the 
guidance and purpose of God and of a 
vreat future promised to His people. There 
was no trace among the ancient hymns 
which the Aryans had brought with them to 
India that they felt themselves to be under 
any special guidance of this sort on the 
part of their deities. In our own history, 
however, all that we call progress has been 
bound up with this idea, and science has 
given us grander conceptions of the unity 
of the whole. The great principles of 
democracy, too, are essentially religious, 
and we are coming to see that government 
expresses the fundamental fact that no one 
of us can be complete in ourselves, that what 
is not social is not religious. We have had 
new interpretations of the immanence of 
God in the poems of Tennyson, Browning, 
and Wordsworth, in the writings of Goethe 
and Carlyle ; and, like the Israelites of old, 
we feel the assurance of something higher 
than ourselves, which gives us a sense of 
spiritual unity and reality, especially as 
it is revealed in the character of Jesus. 
Our whole conception of the world is 
therefore an advance from that of India. 
He urged his hearers to give themselves 
to the task of promoting human welfare, 
that they might have their part in the 
making of the world along the line of social 
evolution based on the teaching of Christ, 
mentioning many well-known reformers, 
the noble work of the Salvation Army, 
and the self-sacrifice of thousands of men 
and women who are everywhere devoting 
themselves to philanthropy. These things 
he wished them to bear in mind when they 
returned to their own land to help their 
fellow countrymen in the struggle for a 
national life. Their progress in that direc- 
tion would probably be slow, but their 
trust must be in God and in the truth, and 
then they would not fail. 


A cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Carpenter 
was passed with acclamation, and in 
replying he said he did not know whether 
he would ever see any of them in their own 
country or not, but it had been a great 
pleasure and privilege to meet so many from 
the land whose teachers had taught him 
so much, 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Apropos of what has recently appeared in 
this column with regard to the report of the 
chief medical officer to the Education Depart- 
ment, another addition has been made to the 
portentous list of |monthlies, ‘* School 
Hygiene,’’ which advocates alliance in educa- 
tional work between the professions of teaching 
and medicine. ‘The first (January) number 
contains messages of greeting and good wishes 
from the presidents of the first three Inter- 
national Congresses on School Hygiene, Prof. 
Guesbach, Sir Lauder Brunton, and Dr. A. 
Mathieu, in German, English, and French 
respectively. A paper by Dr. Kerr on 
‘*Blementary Schools and ‘Tuberculosis,’’ 
read at a meeting of the Oxford Medical Society, 
is reprinted; Miss Margaret Macmillan con- 
tributes an article entitled ‘‘ On the Thresh- 
hold’’?; Dr. Luther H. Gulick, president 
of the Playground Extension Committee, 
New York, writes on ‘‘ Athletics for Girls,’’ 
and Mr. W. A. Nicholls, ex-president of the 
National Union of Teachers, on ‘‘ The Doctor 
in the School.’’? Under the heading ‘‘ Official 
Publications ’’ there is reproduced an inter- 
esting order of the Austrian Minister of Educa- 
tion with regard to the medical inspection 
of training colleges for men. The review is 
issued at 6d., by the School Hygiene Publica- 
tion Co., Ltd., 2, Charlotte-street, London, W., 
and ought to be of service to doctors, teachers, 
and voluntary workers on school and care 
committees who take their duties seriously. 

* * 

From Mr. Nicholl’s article above mentioned, 
we extract the following startling facts 
reported to the Education Committee of a 
North of England County Council. ‘‘ Of 1,972 
boys examined, 1,009 had some sort of defect. 
Of 1,727 girls examined, 903 had some form of 
defect. Of the whole number of 3,699, 614 
suffered from defective vision, 250 from external 
eye affections, 602 from nose and _ throat 
affections, enlarged tonsils, adenoids, &c. 
Amongst the other defects were tuberculosis, 
nervous affections, heart and lung diseases, 
deformities, discharging ears, and rickets.’’ 
In a Midland council school of 1,524 scholars 
inspected 437 or 28-6 per cent. were found 
to be suffering from various defects, and 
were advised treatment. In the same school 
in the succeeding quarter of the same year 
1,239 were examined, and 369 or 29-78 per 
cent. found to be in some respect defective. 
Ata Southern watering place out of 511 children 
examined, 369 were found to have defective 
vision. Obviously children suffering from 
any of the above ailments cannot receive 
full benefit from the instruction they receive, 
and consequently public money expended 
on their education is to some extent wasted. 

* * * 


The January number of ‘‘ Progress ’’ 
reports the results of two German schemes 
devised to reduce the rate of infant mortality. 
The Babies’ Care Centres in Charlottenburg 
provide free dinners to expectant mothers 
and also sterilised milk either free (to the 
absolutely destitute) or at 1}d. per litre under 
cost price to those who nurse their own children, 
The number of applicants for assistance when 
they started in 1905 was 958; in 1907 it had 
risen to 2,653 ; 1,481 of these mothers nursing 
their own children. Altogether, 43,975 gallons 
of milk were distributed, of which 31,760 
were paid for at the above rate. In addition 
to these benefits the society granted an average 
of 10s. each to 333 women for the four weeks 
immediately preceding confinement. All who 
thus received assistance were placed under 
constant medical supervision. The results 
in every way justified the experiment, for out 
of 2,653 children attending these centres only 
4-5 per cent. died during the first year. This 
} is not much more than one-third of the infant 
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mortality rate in the whole town. Among 
those that were breast-fed, the death rate 
was only 2:8 per cent., while among those 
fed artificially it rose to 7-7 per cent., and 
that with the favourable conditions of nourish- 
ment with sterilised milk and medical supers 
vision. 
* * * 

Karlsruhe has a scheme of maternity in- 
surance, the aim of which is the same as 
that of the Charlottenburg society, and which 
will probably be preferred by many, as it 
makes monthly contributions a condition of 
assistance. Any expectant mother whose 
income, or the united income of the family, is 
less than £150 per annum previous to her 
admission, can become a member of the 
eociety, and by paying 6d. a month, she will 
receive on her confinement £1 for ‘the first, 
£1 10s. for the second, and £2 for the third 
year of membership. In addition to this 
all mothers who nurse their children for the 
first six weeks receive a bonus of 38. The 
scheme is only made possible by a subsidy from 
public funds. at 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Gocrrespondents.— Items of 
news for this column should be sent 
immediately after the event, and should ; 
reach the office on Wednesday, except . 
in the case of meetings held too late in the — 
week to make this Sete 


Clifton.—The “ Charles Lamb ”’ Fellowship fa 
of Book Lovers.—Iwo meetings were held 
during the month. On Jan. 5 a paper was hae 
read to the members by Mr. J. W. Norgrove 
on Robert Louis Stevenson. In the course of 
a short but appreciative essay, Lamb and 
Stevenson were compared, first as men and ae 
then as writers. Although a clever writer 
of stories, Stevenson’s future fame would prob- 
ably rest on his brilliant essays and letters. — 
Miss Blake and Mr. H. Vicars Webb assisted 
Mr. Norgrove with readings. On the 19th a — 
most encouraging number of members and ~ 
friends met for an evening with George Eliot. 
Mrs. H. Vicars Webb read'a paper on the — 
writings of this gifted authoress, each of the 
novels being critically treatedinturn. Selected 
readings from ‘‘ Adam Bede,’’ ‘‘ Felix Holt,” 
‘* The Mill on the Floss,’’ ‘‘ Silas Marner,’? 
and ‘‘ Romola,’’ were given by Mrs. Miller, 
Mrs. Garlick, Mr. J. W. Norgrove, and Mr. H. 
Vicars Webb. At the close, Prof. Sibree 
referred to his late father’s (Mr. John Sibree) 
acquaintance with George Eliot and other 
literary celebrities. 

London (Bermondsey).—Tho Annual Party 
and Prize Distribution in connection with the ces ey 
Sunday-school was held on Wednesday evening — 


last. Mr. Titford, of Stoke Newington, a — 2 
former superintendent, attended, and spoke = 
some cheering words to the children. The fi 


prizes were distributed by the Rev. W. H. © 
Drummond, minister of the Provincial 
Assembly, who, also, gave a short address. Ry 
At the close a vote of thanks was proposed and 
seconded by two of the elder scholars, and 
heartily endorsed by the Rey. J. Hipperson. : 
London (Ilford).—We are requested to 
remind our readers of the opening of the new 
schoolroom which will take place at the Ilford 
Church (High-road, near Connaught-road — 
corner) on Saturday, February 5, at 4.30 p.m. 
The ceremony will be performed by James 8. _ “i 
Beale, Esq., President of the London and — 
South-Eastern Counties Provincial Assembly, — 
Tea will be served in the new room at 5 p.m., 
and a public meeting will be held at 6.30, at 
which John Harrison, Esq., will preside. : 
London (Stepney Green). — The College 3 
Chapel will be re-opened, after extensive — 
renovation and repairs, on Sunday, February 6, — 
when the preacher at the 7 o’clock servi 
will be the Rev. G. Carter. 
London (United Services for Boys).—' 
seventh of the series of United Service 
boys organised by the Executive of the B 
Own Brigade, was held at Effra-road Ch 
Brixton, on Sunday evening, January 
when the Rev. G. C. Cressey, M.A., 
conducted the service and delivered an ¢ 
which was much appreciated by all be 
present. The night was very - “wet @ 
and some of the companies had to 
distances to reach the chur 
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indeed, being quite unable to be present ; but 
in spite of tho difficulties, seventy-one 
members of the London Battalion, B.O.B., 
attended, apart from the regular congregation 
of worshippers at Effra-road. The boys and 
officers, after the service had concluded, were 
kindly entertained with refreshments by some 
of the members of the chapel, and so were 
fortified for their return journey. Work on 
the lines of the B.O.B. has been started at 
Brixton, and it is hoped that before long a 
company of the Brigade will be formally 
enrolled in connection with Effra-road Chapel. 

Middlesbrough.—Christ Church Sunday 
School continues in a vigorous condition, 
evidence of which was afforded last Sunday 
afternoon, when Councillor and Mrs. Kedward, 
active supporters of the congregation, presented 
66 prizes to the same number of scholars for 
punctual attendance and good conduct. Six 
additional prizes were also awarded by the 
minister to scholars for not having missed a 
single attendance at church during last year, 
Mr. Kedward spoke some encouraging words, 
and remarked on the healthy state of the school. 
The scholars’ party was held on Dec. 29, and 
was heartily enjoyed by all. The school has 
now quite outgrown its accommodation, and 
the demand is urgent for an extension of the 
the schoolroom and the addition of classrooms. 
The Church Committee has adopted plans for 
the extension of church and schoolroom at an 
estimated cost of £500, and it is hoped that a 
start will be made with the alterations in the 
spring. Towards meeting the cost the con- 
gregation are working enthusiastically for a 
sale of work to be held in March next, and the 
} ladies would feel grateful for any contribution 
“ in goods or money. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The quarterly meeting of the Union 
was held at Stalybridge on Saturday last, and 
was attended by 150 persons. After tea in the 
lower school a meeting of the committee was 
held, when it was decided to hold a musical 
festival in the autumn. At the evening meet- 
ing in the large schoolroom, Rev. H. Bodell 
Smith, vice-president, occupied the chair in the 
absence of the president, Mr. Wm. Woolley, 
from whom a letter of apology was read. 
Letters were also read from Revs. W. Harrison 
and H. Fisher Short. An instructive paper on 
** School Discipline ’’ was read by Rev. Walter 
Short, B.A., and the subsequent speakers 
included the chairman, Revs. Geo. Evans, 
M.A., and J. S. Burgess, Miss Dornan, and 
Messrs. J. Kerfoot, F. Wild, M. 8. Tarr, E. B. 
_ Broadrick, R. T. Gledhill, F. Lawton, A. Slater, 
and J. C. Spencer. Mr. Short replied to the 
‘discussion upon the paper. Revs. J. Barron 
and B. C. Constable were also present during 
“part of the evening. Several songs were well 
rendered during the evening by Stalybridge 
friends and hearty votes of thanks tothe reader, 
_ the Stalybridge teachers, and the chairman were 


given _and responded to, and a useful meeting 
closed with hymn and benediction shortly after 


nine o’clock. 
Sheffield: Upper CGhapel.—In connection 
; with the recent re-decoration and improve- 
> ments-in the chapel and the outside painting, 
? thefollowing historical statement now appears 
prominently on the notice board in the chapel 
¥ yard :—‘‘ The Congregation was founded in 
1662 by the vicar of Sheffield (Rev. James 
Fisher), ejected from the Parish church under 
the Aét of Uniformity. The chapel was 
erected in 1700, ‘for the worship and service of 
Almighty God’ without restriction of creed, and 
— wasenlargedin 1848. For more than acentury 
the teaching has been definitely Unitarian.’’ 
Yorkshire Unitarian Club.—A meeting will 
be held on Saturday afternoon, February 5, 
at the Unitarian Cuurch, Westborough, Scar- 
borough, at 3.30 p.m., when the Rev. R. P. 
Farley, B.A., of London, Joint Sec., Social 
Service Union, will lecture on ‘‘ Poor Law 
- Reform,’’ Mr. F. Clayton, the President, being 
in the chair. During the past session, Prof. 
iL. P. Jacks, M.A., editor of the Hibbert Journal ; 
Principal Gordon, M.A.; the Rev. E. Ceredig 
Jones, M.A.; Mr. Richard Robinson, and the 
e v. W. Whitaker, have kindly lectured 
Eee the club, and over 300 copies of Prof. 
Jacks’ address at Bradford, published at 3d. 
each, under the title of ‘‘ The Open Principle,’’ 
have been sold. On March 19, Mr. F. Maddison, 
Secretary, International Arbitration League, 
will lecture on ‘* How to relieve the Burden 
of Armaments.’* 
t - 
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NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A TEMPERANCE CONGRESS, attended by a 
large number of delegates from all parts of 
Russia and from Sweden, Finland, and 
Germany, has been held at St. Petersburg. 
This is the first Congress of its ksnd 
held in Russia, where, apart from official 
temperance societies, no organised effort 
has hitherto been made to combat drunken- 
ness. 

Ir is just three hundred years since the 
telescope was first used by Galileo. ‘‘ Per- 
haps, too, it is worth remembering,’’ says, 
the Daily Chronicle, ‘* that 300 years have 
fortunately fled since the Church, bringing 
Galileo to book, issued against him the re- 
markable decree: ‘The doctrine of Coper- 
nicus—that the earth moves round the sun, 
and that the sun is stationary in the centre of 
the earth, and does not move from east to 
west—is contrary to the Holy Scriptures, 
and therefore cannot be defended or held.’ ’’ 


Proressor Oscoop, of Columbia University, 
New York, who has been engaged in researches 
at the Record Office since last July in con- 
nection with his ‘‘ History of the American 
Colonies in the Seventeenth Century,’’ has 
supplied the Atheneum with some statistics 
relatingto the number of students attending the 
chief American Universities, which it is interest- 
ing to compare with the figures quoted by us 
from the same journal last week. Of twenty- 
eight representative universities, the following 
are the most popular, the summer session of 
1909 being included in each instance; 
Columbia, 6,132; Harvard, 5,558; Chicago; 
5,487; Michigan, 5,259; Cornell, 5,028, 
Pennsylvania, 4,857; Illinois, 4,502; Minne- 
sota, 4,351; Wisconsin, 4,245; and California, 
4,084. All these, except Minnesota, show an 
advance on the figures of the previous year. 


THe New England colleges for women have 
fared better than those for men and those for 
both sexes, Smith, Wellesley, and Mount 
Holyoke, all showing gains over last year ; 
whereas Dartmouth, Brown, the University 
of Maine, Amherst, Tufts, and Bowdoin show 
losses. Vassar and Bryn Mawr, Lehigh and 
Lafayette, and Oberlin also exhibit a gain in 
attendance, while Purdue and Haverford show 
a slight loss. 


THE ‘‘ GuaARDIAN ”’ has an interesting article 
on the training of housewives at King’s College, 
where the experiment is being tried of regulat- 
ing and standardising ‘‘ the most empirical 
of sciences and unorganised of occupations,”’ 
and raising them to the rank of a university 
subject. As the classes have now been at 
work four terms, says the writer, it is 
possible to get, at any rate, some idea of 
what.is being done. Provision is made for 
two distinct courses, applicable to two different 
types of students. There is a graduate 
course leading to a diploma, and a college 
course leading to a certificate. 

The basis of the curriculum is, of course, 
science with a domestic bias. Chemistry 
forms the piéce de résistance, and in the first 
year no less than sixty hours of lecturing and 
120 of practical work are devoted toit. Thirty 
hours of lectures and sixty of practice go to 
physics and sixty and ninety respectively to 
biology. The special application is afforded 
by ninety hours of practical cookery, and one 
term’s work in the ‘‘ kitchen laboratory,’’ 
where the work is arranged to enable the 
students to investigate for themselves the 
principles underlying the domestic arts of 
the household.’? Wemay then, perhaps, hope, 
the Guardian continues, that before very long 
successive sets of graduate students will help 
to formulate the new domestic science which 
shall revolutionise our households in the light 
of modern needs. There are so many things 
we require—houses and flats built in accordance 
with more scientific knowledge ; experts who 
shall teach us how to control the mighty powers 
we have pressed into our daily service ; 
training schools for servants, where they may 
acquire professional pride as well as profes- 
sional knowledge ; more leisure for the mistress, 
more respect for the servant, less waste of 
effort, and a higher standard of cleanliness and 
comfort. If, in tho years to come, household 


economics can give us these good things, the 
women of England will owe their promoters @ 
debt of gratitude it will not be easy to pay. 


WE understand that it is proposed to form 
a Social Club for Indian residents and visitors 
in Great Britain. It will be entirely non- 
political, and, besides offering opportunities 
for friendly intercourse between Indians and 
English fellow-members, it is hoped that it 
will furnish a centre for drawing into one 
compact whole the various large and small 
societies in which the desire of our visitors 
from the East to be helpful to themselves and 
to others socially and intellectually at present 
finds expression and activity. By bringing 
them upon a common platform of thought 
and endeavour, it will facilitate a union of 
views, and give opportunities for a better 
understanding, and for the smoothing away 
of differences, where any exist. 


‘THE publication of Mr. Macauliffe’s great 
book, the ‘‘Sikh Religion: its Gurus, Sacred 
Writings and Authors,’’ is an event which 
should have attracted much more attention 
than it has done. The Sikh religious literature 
is one of the loftiest and most inspiring that 
has ever been produced, not only in our 
country, but the world over. We have no 
hesitation in saying that some of the utterances 
of the Sikh Gurus are not inferior to anything 
in the inspired literature of the world. It isa 
great pity that this lofty and inspiring mass 
of literature is so little known outside the 
Punjab. Mr. Macauliffe has rendered a great 
service, not to Sikh religion so much as to the 
civilised world, in opening the treasures of the 
Sikh Gurus through his six volumes of transla- 
tion and appreciation. We cannot sufficiently 
admire his sacrifice in having resigned his 
post in the Indian Civil Service in order that 
he might introduce the great masters of Sikhism 
to the English-knowing world. We congratu- 
late him on the successful completion of his 
great labours extending over several years. 
The six big volumes of his book, however, 
will not be available for most men of ordinary 
circumstances. We hope that steps will be 
taken to bring the results of his long and 
laborious studies within the reach of ordinary 
readers. We are confident that the teachings 
of the Sikh Gurus are destined to exert a yet 
deeper and wider influence than they have 
hitherto done.’’—The Indian Messenger. 


AT a recent meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Mr. Douglas Carruthers, 
describing a journey in North-Western Arabia 
which he made last year, informed his hearers 
that every Beduin in Northern Arabia owns 
a breech-loading rifle. Many of these rifles are 
of British manufacture, a fair number are 
American, and a few French. He seldom 
saw a Beduin praying, and it is remarkable 
that, although Arabia is the centre of the 
Moslem world, yet a third of its inhabitants 
care nothing for Islam. The nomads would 
rob a Mecca pilgrim as readily as they would a 
Christian. In conclusion, he said that he did 
not believe the Beduins on the route would 
prove hostile to the building of a railway from 
Egypt to the Persian Gulf, as they would not 
thereby lose their independence. 


Lovers of William Morris, who believe with 
him that whosoever injures the external aspect 
of the country is a public enemy, will probably 
be glad to learn something about the activities 
of a Society, the objects of which are :—(1) To 
protect the picturesque simplicity of rural 
and river scenery, and to promote a due regard 
for dignity and propriety of aspect in towns, 
with special reference in each case to the 
abuses of spectacular advertising; (2) to 
assert generally the importance, as a great 
public interest, of maintaining the elements of 
interest and beauty in out-of-door life. The 
Society is at present directing all its energies to 
induce public authorities to frame such bye- 
laws as will prevent the Advertisements 
Regulation Act, which was passed largely 
through its efforts two years ago, from becom- 
ing a dead letter. The Hon. Secretary, The 
Keir, Wimbledon Common, 8.W., will supply 
information to those who are interested in this 
excellent scheme. In France, La Soriete pour 
la Protection des Paysages has been ing on 
a very useful work with the same object for 
18 years, 3 
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Board and Residence, M aNGHESTER COLLEGE, SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West Mini reste aed 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, OXFORD. inisters’ Stipends 
HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 


Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the 


Full-sized billiard =m P : ; 
Higheli Motel rooms, Tull-sizedillatd | “The followirg promises have boon received |'['” ING. of the Contributors and 
Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian | Tesponse to bhe Appeal issued by the) Friends will be held at Dr. Williams’ 


Church. Illustrated Tariff. — Apply Mrs. | Committee for Annual Subscriptions to Library, Gordon Square, London, W.C., 
Pocock. meet the Deficit of £600 per annum. at 12.30 p.m., on Wednesday, February 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- New Annual Subscriptions. 9, 1910, to receive the Report and 
tock,” 59, _Warrior-square. First-class Accounts, elect three Managers, appoint 


BOARD and RESIDENCE ; most comfort- | Previously announced ve ae T Officers, and transact other business. 

able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, | M. Locke Blake, Esq. oe tee ; Q 

billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate.— | Mrs. Henry Simon ... es, Res FRANK PRESTON, Hon. See. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Potter. pier ire tte Hose see) hits “Meadowcroft,” North Finchley, London, N. 
- aslam, Esq. tes 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, | William Geldart, Esq. 
S. DEVON. Ladies as guests. Special | Edward Chitty, Bsq. « 
advantages for girls visiting alone. Consump- | Morgan Philips Price, Esq. 
tives not admitted. From 35s, weekly.— | Gustav Eckhard, Esq. 


George 8. Woolley, Esq. 
Prospectus from Miss JONES. aera aidith qalennaee 


RANGE-OVER-SAN DS, LANCS.— | Mrs. Frank Thornely... 
Miss Auice E. Passavanr receives | Mrs. Andreae ... 
Paying Guests, at 2, Newlands. Prospectus | Stanley Pearson, Esq. fe 
on application. Sydney Hollins, Bs Geese ots 
John Lawson, Esq. : xh 
ANTED, near Malvern,a PAYING |Mrs.Jchn Dendy... ... 
GUEST. Would suit invalid or any- | Alderman Wm. Healey ove 453 
one mentally deficient. Very good house and | Rev. W. W. Chynoweth rape 
garden. Hospital nurse living in house, and, if | Edward Bond, Esq. ... 


MANCHESTER, LONCSICHT. 
Visit of 


Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 


SATURDAY, 29th.—Soirée, Tea, 5.30. 
SUNDAY, S0th.—10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
MONDAY, 31st.—Lecture at 8 p.m. 


Collections for Renewal of Heating 4 


liked, Eustace Miles cooking. Terms £4 a| Edward J. Blake, Esq. A 

week. MES INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, | Prof. Frank PRE Litt. pparatus. na 

W.C. Miss Jessie A. Potter... : ; 
Miss Potter db Beek of genuine White Art ae 


Irish Linen, for D’oyleys, Traycloths, &c. aa) 
Pieces measuring from half to one yard, 
sensational bargain, 2/6 bundle. Postage 3d. eae 
Write to-day. —Hvrron’ s, 5, Larne, Ireland. “ 


EATON’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, |#,% Set, ma: | 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, | Wm. Achworth , Esq. . 
LONDON. Prof. F. E. Weiss, D. Se. 


Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution, Wm. Robinson, Esq. . a 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d,| Alfred H. Barlow, Esq < 
reakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re-} Mrs. Aspland .. - ees '—200 Patterns of he ee 
peatedly by many visitors duriug the 30 years | Rev. A. R. Andreae, M.A.. A irish Linen, Spring Costume Fabric, 2 
of its existence Joseph Lunn, Esq... : Flaxzella.”| Wide range of fascinating 
ee et Ba We Smith, Esa. ae a colours and designs. Latest shades, washable, of 
25 OT eee = Mra. Dendy = durable, 103d. yard.—Write, Hurrton’s, 5, oar 
xx @ | J. Wigley, Esq. beste se Larne, Ireland. se 
s THACKERAY HOTEL Bi | L. New, Esq. ... AS er , : =e 
= E | Rev. H. W. Hawkes ... Bae Ie AVY SERGE, REAL,” as Used in 
EY ee Royal Navy, "1/33, 1/64 ; also black, 


MPERAN ea | Rey. E. D. Priestley Evans: 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. & | Jobn Masen, Esq... . 
Opposite the British Museum. S| Miss C. E. Tayler 

FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. E Rev. A. Nicol ‘Cross, M.A. 
3 TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTE H | Rev. A. W. Timmis ... 
bm This large and well-appointed reureniice 2 | Miss E. Hankinson 
HOTEL has Passenger Liits, Electric Light | Wm. E. Wood, Esq. . 
fl throughout. Bathrooms on every Floor ; Spacious Mrs. GC. B. Si 

Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and & &. impson es oe o's 
3 Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed-@ | Mrs. Charles B. Simpson... Se 
@ rooms (including attendance) from 3s. 6d, to @ | Rev. Henry Dawtrey, B.A. x 
fa 6s. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. B Robert Kay, Es 
q@ L[nelusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table & ys q- ay 


cream, scarlet; patterns free.—J. BUOKLE, 
Naval’ Outfitter, Serge Contractor (Dept. I), 
Queen-street, Portsmouth. 


LACK STOCKINGS for 1/3.—Post 
free from the Knitters. All pure wool, — 
medium weight, 3 pairs 3/6. Gentlemen’s 
socks same price. Write to-day. State size 
boots. Catalogue free.— CLARKS, Knitters, — 
Clarence-street, York. 
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fl d’Hote Broekiort and Dinner, from 8s. Gd. to G. Holt, Esq. see ove see wa ae a eee 
= Os. 6d. per day. a | Miss Dorman ... aie a “a Tee ee 
me Telceranisc Aadress: ce Sond London. i | Miss May Wolff ] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, : 
(a CHBES SER: a Seaenaes | Miss E. Livesley $3 ee +P ADELAIDE PLace, LONDON BRIDGE, 
R. P. Wright, Esq. ... oa Aa3 * 
Reap JoHN Pace Hopps’ Monray, Hough J. Broadbent, Hed ose DiREcrors. 
John Preston, Esq... Chairman—Sin ALEXANDER wi Law 
THE COMING DAY, | itis dozstance it i fase Ba | 
At at cnt Deputy-Chairman--Mark H. Tacs ARIBA, & ; 
iach (ot aap ad ta: ve Beye a ei aiee Sir WILLIAM CHANCE, Caer HARDCASTLR, — 
otal ... aA 4 9313 Bart. 
The FEBRUARY Number a | Miss CECIL GRADWELL.| Miss ORME. 


Th EA eect Dieta Aah! s : Inereased Annual Subscriptions. 
e Story of the Great Gathering in A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMEN T 


From. To. 
Leicester from 1880 to 1886. Freionel enue £165 3 6 £326 7 0 FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. A 
a ev. P. M. Higgin- 
Lonpon: A. ©. Fir1exp, 44, Fleet-street. son, M.A. dea 4 4 0 6 6 0}, Save 5/- Monthly. Subecription a 
May be had from ail Newsagents, or direct from the Editor | Miss Anna Sharpe 440 6 6 0 ference Shares of £20 each are issued suita S 
The Rosoric, Shepperton-on- Thames. Mrs. M. Price... a 220 5 0 0 | for smallinvestors. Payable 5/- monthly and — 
= Mrs. i. Enfie fdiDow they receive 4 per cent. interest. 
"DELICIOUS COFFEE, j 920 5 00 4 Eveteseace eS of a each pies receive aa 
Rt. san Wm. Ken- per cent. interest free of income tax. — > 
Se aeee ce ick 2002 a0) 5 0 0} Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. ft 
ic Charles Taylor .. fas 2 2.0 4 4 0] of income tax. 
Percy H. Leigh, Esq. 2 2 0 4 4 0] Investments are withdrawable at any t 
ier P Alfred Stein- o Sin ee, on short notice. fl 
Foi Har a Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Ch rge is 
Heberestenit; 3 8 8 8 § Slow. Pronpoctus free a 
Mrs, Edward Crook ‘=. sy Led aoe 2 0 CHARLES A. PRICE, ton 
rof. H H. Car- = 
penter, M.A. 010 6 2 2 0| Printea by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pil r 
, Rt-* Hons? 20 oseph i : é Hill an Be. ‘ and Publi ied f 
Tr NNEDY, 8 
& Prof G. Hel 1 Beal) 22 0 ier a ret § Eraser: Wc. Sole ze 
ro Herford, HEYWOOD, 20’ to Lambs Conduit - 
M.A. . AS, 1 St 0 6 | Manchester (Wholesale) JOHN HEYWwoo 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. £194 1-0 £30014 6 gate—Saturday. January 29,1910. 5 
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